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TO GAS COMPANIES. 
OGHEAD CANNEL COAL.— 
This is the most highly bituminous coal known, 
and, therefore, peculiarly adapted for mixing with 
\inferior coals in the Manufacture of Gas, for which 
urpose it is exclusively used. One ton of it yields 
3,500 cubic feet of gas, of the specific gravity of 
775; and a burner consuming at the rate of 1 cubic 
‘foot per hour, gives a light equal to 84 spermaceti can- 
| dles, each consuming 120 grains of sperm per hour. 
| "Phe light yielded by 1 ton of this coal is equal to that 
from 1990 Ibs. of sperm candles; whereas that from the 
same quantity of Newcastle Caking Coal is only equal 
to 420 lbs.; and that from the best Wigan Cannel Cozi 
is only 750lbs. of sperm candles. It can be shipped at 
any of the ports in the Frith of Forth or the Clyde. 
For terms and other particulars apply to 
| R,. W. Kennarp and Co., 
Sole Agents, 
67, Upper Thames-street, London. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON and CO, 


No.2, Sore, LEITH, 
|| And 87, Unron-street, GLASGOW, and 


od THOMPSON and CO., 
| No. 14, Broap Cuarnzt, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Shippers of Cannel and other Gas Coals, Fire-bricks, 

} Retorts, &c. 


H. B BILLOWS 


Begs leave to inform his friends, and the public in 
general, that he has commenced business as a GAS 
FITTER, and will now be enabled to carry out, in all 
their details, his various patented improvements in 
connection with the theory and practice of 
} GAS LIGHTING AND HEATING. 

His long experience during more than twelve years— 
in which he filled the office of Chief Inspector in the 
| City district of the Chartered Gas Company, and in 
which period most of the large public buildings in the 
City were fitted up under his inspection—will, he feels 
leertain, secure him the temporary confidence of the 
friends who may favour him with a trial; and this he 
rmanent by honesty 
ose who favour him 











|| will do all in his power to render 
/and assiduity in the service of 
with their orders. 

23, NORTON FOLGATE, BISHOPSGATE. 


| TO GAS a, APPARATUS MANUFAC- 


| URERS, 
ANTED by a respectable, steady 
Workman, a Situation in either the CAST or 
|PLATE line.—Direct to A. Z., 2, Wellington-terrace, 
| Wellington-street, Blackfriars-road, LoNDON. 


| BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Gs Cooking Apparatus, Gas Baths, 
GAS STOVES for heating Apartments, Halls, 
Conservatories, &c. 

| The above are manufactured by HALDANE and 
‘RAE, 2, George-street, and 5, Old Physic-gardens, 
EDINBURGH. 

| Apply in London to Mr. Forest, Brassfounder, &c., 
3, Neville’s-court, New-street-square, LONDON. 
| 


WEW INSTRUMENTS for the 
USE OF GAS COMPANIES. 











| THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST. 

APPARATUS, INCLUDING GRADUATED TUBB AND 
| EQUALISING CYLINDER, £1. ls, 
| Bromine, 3s, per ounce, 

AN APPARATUS FOR TESTING THE PRESENCE OF 
BISULPHURET OF CARBON IN GAS. 

It has frequently been remarked by chemists that 
even when the acetate of lead testis applied to coal gas, 
and indicates perfect freedom from sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, indications are still given during its come 
bustion which would lead to the supposition that 
some other pound of sulphur exists in it. The 
above instrument affords positive proof that this is the 
case, and leaves little doubt that that compound is sul- 
phuret of carbon. This test will detect the presence of 
sulphur in whatever form it may exist, and is much 
more delicate than the acetate of lead test, even for sul- 
| phuretted hydrogen. 
| Cost of apparatus, £2, 2s, 
| A REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE. 
| It is important to gas companies to know the 
| pressure at various parts of their districts during the 
successive hours of the night, for the better regulation 
| Of their initial pressure at the Works. This compact 
apparatus, capable of being placed in a space of less 
than one foot cube, is intended to supply this infor- 
mation. Price £7. 10s, 

Station Meters, Pressure Gauges, Photometers, Spe- 
cific Gravity Apparatus, &c. 

a CONSUMERS’ METERS 
| at the List price, with a liberal discount to wholesale 


purchasers, 
ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 
Gas ENGINEER, 
55, MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
































COWEN’S PATENT FIRE CLAY RETORTS. 


JOS. COWEN and CO., 


BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCAST. E-ON-TYNE, 
Were the only parties to whom a PRIZE MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great Exurpirion of 1851, for **Gas 
Rerorts and oTHER OBsEcTsS in Fire CLAY.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as above. 

Also, owners of BLAYDON Burn Co.ttery, from 
which *“* Cowen’s CANNEL COAL,” extensively used in 
Metropolitan and other Gas Works, and “ CoweN’s 
GARESFIELD COAL,” are obtained. From the latter, 
“ CowEN’s GARESFIELD CoKE” is made, the superior 
quality of which is well known. 

Coal and Coke Office, Quay-side, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. © 








OF ALL KINDS 
AND SIZES, FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER. 
LAP-WELDED FLUES FOR BOILERS. 
GALVANIZED TUBES, SHEET-IRON, &c. 


JOHN RUSSELL AND CO, 
CHURCH-HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
TUBING MANUFACTURERS from the COMMENCEMENT 
of LiguTING by Gas, and previously Contractors with 
the Government and East India Company for Gun 
Barrels, which were also first supplied by them to Gas 

Companies, and used for the distribution of gas. 
LONDON ESTABLISHMENT, 
69, UPPER THAMES-STREET. 
N.B. Every Tube is proved by Hydraulic Pressure 
before leaving the Works. 





Price £1. tis. 8vo, cloth boards, Third Edition, 


ECKSTON’S Practical Treatise on 

GAS LIGHTING, in which the Gas Apparatus 

generally in use is explained by twenty-two appropriate 
Plates.—London: Hebert, Cheapside. 


MONTHLY. 


TEMBER 10, 1853. 





To GAS & WATER COMPANIES, CONTRACTORS, 
AND SHIPPERS, 
(AST-IRON Socket Pipes, and Patent 
TUBING, with Connections of all sorts ; 
RETORTS of Iron and Clay; FIRE BRICKS and 
TRE CLAY. 

All kept in stock, and sold at wholesale prices. 

Gas Meters, Tanks, Purifiers, &c., fitted up complete, 
in London, the country, or any part abroad. 
JOHN BURNET? AND CO., 
66, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 


GAS LIGHTING, 


R. T. A. HEDLEY (Associate of the 


Institution of Civil Engineers), General Consult- 
ing Gas Engineer, has the honour to announce that he 
is prepared tosupply PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, and 
ESTIMATES for GAS WORKS, and every description 
of Apparatus connected therewith; and also that he 
may be consulted upon all matters connected with the 
manufacture and distribution of Gas; the lighting, ven- 
tilating, and heating of public and other buildings, &c. 

Gas Engineering Offices, BANBURY. 








TO GAS COMPANIES, FITTERS, IRONMONGERS, 
ARCHITECTS, AND TRADESMEN, 
LOYD and SUMMERFIELD, 
Manufacturers of CUT and FLINT GLASS JET 
MOONS, Globes, Hemispheres, and Chimneys of every 
description; Hall Lamps and Chandeliers of the most 
modern patterns. Also Manufacturers and Inventors of 
FLINT GLASS BARS and PILLARS for Shop Fronts, 
Sashes, and other Windows, by which great addition in 
light and beauty is gained, and a saving of plate glass 
is effected. 
A specimen of a Shop Front may be seen at Messrs. 
BRiGHT and Co.’s, Silversmiths, Leamington. 
PARK GLASS WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


TO IRONFOUNDERS AND OTHERS, 


TEN DERS are wanted for a Cast-iron 
TANK, 81 feet diameter and 20 feet deep, with 
Framing. To be delivered at Leith or Glasgow. 

Plans and Specifications, with Conditions, may be seen 
at JaMEs MILNE & Son’s, Milton House, EpiNBURGH, 

Tenders to be sent in on or before the 26th instant, 
addressed to Messrs. Tomson & WARRACK, Bernard- 
street, LEITH. 

The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 
Edinburgh, Sept, 3, 1853, 











Price ls., 
In Ameaica 30 Cents. 





AMSAY’S NEWCA*:‘LE CANNEL 
COAL.—The superior quality of this coal has | 
brought it into extensive use in London, and other | 
towns at home and abroad. It is exclusively employed 
by the Western Cannel Coal Gas Company of London, | 
by whom the Crystal Palace was lighted in 1851, and at 
present many of the finest streets of the metropolis. | 
The joint products in gas and coke make this one of |; 
the most valuable cannel coals known. } 
RAMSAY’S GARESFIELD COAL, and FOUNDRY | 
COKE, and FIRE-BRICK MANUFACTORY, esta- 
blished in 1804. FirE-cLay Retorts to drawings; Fire- 
Bricks and every description of Fire Goods on hand | 
and to order; Sanitary Pipes, and Ornamental Chimney | 
Tops, all manufactured on a large scale, and quality 
warranted, 
Address G. H. RaMsay, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Yu. II. of THE JOURNAL OF GAS | 
LIGHTING for 185] and 1852is ready for delivery, 
price 28s., bound in cloth and lettered, Cloth backs for 
binding may be had at 2s. 6d. each. 
G. Hebert, 88, Cheapside, London, 


ECOND-HAND Condenser Wanted. 


Parties having one for sale suitable for a Work 
producing 30,000 cubic feet of gas per twenty-four hours, | H 
will please send a description, and state the price, to the | 
MARLBOROUGH Gas CoMPANY, Marlborough, Wilts. 1} 

' 


FOREMAN WANTED. t 


WANTED, a Night Foreman‘for a | 
London Gas Work. He must be a practical || 
carboniser, and able to keep rough accounts. Address 
(by letter only) to A. W., care of the Editor of this | 
Journal, 32, Bucklersbury, London. 











WM. PARKINSON 

(Successor to the late Samuel Crosley), | 
COTTAGE-LANE, CITY -ROAD, LONDON, ! 

Begs most respectfully to announce that he has, in| 
addition to the continued manufacture of GAS 
METERS, commenced (under Patent) the manufac-| 
ture of Meters for measuring Water, Spirits, &c. | 
N.B. These Meters are as simple and durable as 
the Gas Meter, and as correct ag that instrument under 


the most careful manipulation. \f 
PpELAW MAIN COALS— 
Parties requiring a supply of these first-class 
Gas Coals are requested to apply to Mr. J. H. Hunt, | 
Neweastle-upon-fyne; or to Mr. E. M. PERKINS, 67, 
Mark-lane, London. 


| 
BIRILEY IRON WORKS, 
| 
| 





; TO GAS COMPANIES. 





CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM, 

Manufactory for every description of Casting and| 

Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. | 

Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 

nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, | 
Bankside, Southwark. 

Office in London, Mr. E, M. Perkins, 67, Mark-lane, 

TO GAS FITTERS. 

ANTED, several first-rate Work- | 

men, to whom constant employment and liberal 

wages will be given. | 

Apply to Mr. J. HARRISON, Gas Company, Cherry- 

street, BIRMINGHAM. | 


TO FOREMAN STOKERS, 


Ww4n TED, a steady, active Man, as 
FOREMAN STOKE. One who has been '' 
accustomed to the Retort-house will be preferred. 

Apply to the Superintendent, Chartered Gas Works, | 
Horseterry-road, WESTMINSTER. Ir 


(}45; METER A 60-Light for Sale 


Edge, maker), price £5.—Apply to H. Smirn, 
12, Ruffora’s-row, near the Church, Islington, London, | 


RASER AND SANDERSON, 
INVERKEITHING, manufacture and sell at 
moderate prices, FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, 
SEWERAGE PIPES, and all kinds of best Fire-clay 
goods. They are the ORIGINAL MAKERS of Fire-clay 
Atetorts, which work from Two to Four years, and are 
unsurpassed by any others. 





| 
| 














VALUABLE MINERAL LEASE FOR SALE, 
T° be Sold, the Lease of the Coal in 
KIRKNESS, near Lochgelly, containing not only 
the well-known Lochgelly seams, but also a seam, four 
feet thick, of superior Cannel or Gas Coal, equal to 
Capeldrae, The best Cannel Coal is superior to Les- 
mahago, and nearly equal to the famous Boghead coal. 
Full particulars will be communicated by W. Fraser, 
Town Clerk, INVERKEITHING. 

















—— 
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PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London, 


ILLIAM SMITH, by the 
improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, 
and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren- 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjustin 
slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Leve 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in- 
creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the 
eat desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 
quitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com- 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 
by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned 
or galvanized); and the internal construction is of the 
best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity 
in the gas. 

Old Meters wr | readily have the adjusting slide and 
hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measure- 
ment assured. 

Station Meters, Governors, &c.,made on the shortest 
notice. 


gaAst -IRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, 
with Syphons and all requisite Connections, Lamp 
Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging and 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materials supplied; with every 
description of goods in use by Gas Works, in stock, on 
wholesale prices, at 

LYNCH WHITE’s, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-street, 
LONDON. 


EORGE and SAMUEL CUTLER, 
GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam 
{and Range Boilers, and Smitias’ Work, of the best 
| materials and workmanship, 


| 

BRYAN DONKIN and C0.’s improved 
| GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous 
Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad- 
vantages and great security fully proved. Very large 
numbers are in use. Prices from 11s. to 14s. per inch 
diameter. 

Their PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS have the im- 
portant advantages of a continuous uniform suction or 
exhanst, of having no valves whatever, of acting with 
an exceedingly easy motion and very small friction, 
and hence of taking less power than any others. 

They may be seen at work at a large gas works, on 
applying to Bryan DONKIN and Co., Engineers, near 
Grange-road, BERMONDSEY. 


PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 


| Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 
| Manufactory (and Warehouze), Goswell-mews, Goswell- 
road, London. 
| Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters, and the Trade 
generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 
|manufactured to any size, from 4 inch bore and 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or without a spiral wire inside. 
VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to 1 inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
| lengths; -or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet. 
| WULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 
(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
| size to fit the necessary screws, &c. 
| VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER AIR-TIGHT 
| BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 
tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete. 


‘SDATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS.— 
| 0. BROTHERS and COMPANY, Manufacturers 
| of O. Brothers’s Patent, beg to state that these Retorts, 
| being made in one entire operation, and in one piece, 
| of any required shape, length, breadth, and height, are 
| not liable to cracks and fissures, of which there is a just 

and general complaint; and consequently superior to, 
| and cheaper than, any hitherto manufactured. 


|GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES—30 per cent. 
| cheaper than any other Clay Retorts manufactured, 
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All other sizes and shapes in proportion, to order. 





-Beferences and further particulars may be obtained on 
on to the Patentee, Gas Works, BLACKBURN. 





STEVENS AND SON, 


ENGINEERS, 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS AND MANUFACTURERS; 
CONTRACTORS 


FOR THE 
ERECTION OR ALTERATION OF GAS WORKS, FROM 
TWENTY LIGHTS UPWARDS, 
With Buildings, Mains, Meters, Service Pipes, Lamp Posts, Lamps, and 
Gas Fittings. 
WATERWORKS FOR THE SUPPLY OF TOWNS, 
<= WITH BUILDINGS, STEAM-ENGINES, PUMPS, MAINS, 
SERVICES, &c. 


Gas Stoves for Heating Churches, Chapels, Lecture Halls, and Public Buildings of all kinds; these have — 
recently fixed at New College, Oxford; St. George’s Catholic Cathedral, Southwark ; | 
and numerous Churches, Chapels, &c. &c. 
Gas Cooking Stoves and Ranges on the most improved principles. 


GAS-FITTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


GAS CHANDELIERS OF ALL SIZES, IN BRASS OR IRON, FROM TWO TO TWO HUNDRED LIGHTs, 
DEVICES FOR GAS ILLUMINATION. 


IMPROVED REGISTERING TURNSTILES FOR TOLL-BRIDGES, EXHIBITIONS, 
PUBLIC GARDENS, BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES, &c. 
‘These Turnstiles have been selected for the Entrances of the Great Exhibition, New York. 
PATENTEES OF THE SEMAPHORE RAILWAY SIGNAL, 
Signals for communication between Guard and Engine Driver. Railway Stores and Lamps of every description, 


DARLINGTON WORKS, 16 To 19, SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 




















PRIZE MEDAL OF THE EXHIBITION, 1851. 


THOMAS GLOVER, CLASS XXII. 


THOMAS GLOVER, 
(LATE CROLL AND GLOVER,) 


Begs to inform his friends, that the Royal Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of Industry of all Nations, 1851, 
after a most careful inquiry and testing, selected a 3000-light PATENT DRY GAS METER of his manuafcture, 
for the purpose of measuring all the gas used in the Crystal Palace. The above Meter having performed to the 
entire satisfaction of the Gas Light Company, as well as to that of the Commissioners, he obtained from them a 
Prize Medal and Certificate, not only for correct performance, but superior workmanship, 

THOoMAs GLOVER will be glad to exhibit to any one most numerous Certificates (too numerous for insertion 
here) in favour of the Meter he manufactures; and these include certificates from the most eminent Gas 
Engineers, both in this country, Europe, and America, | 

Tuomas GLover last year regretted that he was unable to execute many of his orders with the necessary | 
despatch; but this year he hopes that the great addition made to his Manufactory will enable him to avoid 
disappointing any of his friends. He also begs to state that, although the Patent under which he manufactures 
is of so recent a date, he has manufactured upwards of 40,000, including a large number of Station Meters. 


Patent Dry Gas Meter Manufactory, Suffolk-street, Clerkenwell-green, London, Oct. 7, 1852. 








at moderate cost. 








LESLIE’S GAS PATENTS 


FOR THE PURIFICATION AND ECONOMIC 
COMBUSTION OF GAS, 

Mr. Leste has the honour to announce that greatly 
improved machinery enables him to reduce the price 
of his celebrated Gas Burners from 7s. to 4s. each. 

His patent system of purifying gas on the premises 
of the consumer is rapidly extending its beneficial, 
sanitary, and economic results. The following import- 
ant places are lighted by Leslie’s Patents :— 

The Thames Tunnel, 

The London General Post-office. 

The Liverpool Post-office. 

The Liverpool Money Order-office. 

The Dublin Post-office. 

Her Majesty’s Foreign-office. 

The Banking-houses of— 

Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 

» Barnett, Hoare, and Co. 

The Hall, galleries, drawing-rooms, and offices of 

the Merchant Tailors’ Company. 

The Offices of the Observer. 

we Bell's Life in London. 
ea the Morning Chronicle. 
The Commercial Palace of Messrs. Cook, Son, and 
Co., St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
And in immediate preparation— 

The Branch Bank of England, Liverpool. 

The Post-office, Manchester. 

The Money Order-office, Manchester. 

‘The Offices of the Z'umes. 

Her Majesty’s Home-vffice. 

Mr. Leslie’s Offices, Lonpon, 59, Conduit-street. 





TO GAS COMPANIES, 


THE BRYMBO COMPANY, 


NEAR WREXHAM, 
Manufacture Cold Blast Retorts and Pipes of a very 
superior quality, and also ship good Gas and Steam 
Coals at Saltney, on the River Dee, and at Birkenhead, 
Brymbo Iron Works and Colliery, North Wales. 
London agent, Mr. J. W. Grazebrook, Bull Wharf, 
Upper Thames-street. 


HE Torbane Hill Mineral Case.— 

= Just published, in 250 pages, 4to., price 7s. 6d., a 
VERBATIM REPORT of this important TRIAL. | 
By Mr. A. W. LYELL, Shorthand Reporter. | 
BELL and BrapFrute, Edinburgh; W. MaxwEtt, | 
32, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s-inn, London. | 


i} 

| 

N.B.—T. G., for the convenience of parties using his Meters, is prepared to repair any description of Meter | 
i| 

| 

| 








\| 


HARPERS AND MOORE, | 
DELPH FIRE CLAY WORKS, STOURBRIDGE. 

London Depot, | 

No.7, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, \ 

where they have always on hand a large stock of their | 

best Stourbridge Fire Bricks, Lumps, Quarries, Burrs, | 

Gas Retorts, Crucibles, &c. &c. | 

Fire goods of every description made to order. 





WROUGHT-IRON GAS AND OTHER TUBES. 


ORNELIUS WHITEHOUSE and 
EDWIN DIXON, ij 
WOLVERHAMPTON TUBE WORKS. | 
C. WHITEHOUSE, the OrtciInaL INVENTOR and | 
Patentee of the Wrought-lron Gas Tube in 1824, | 
having unremittingly given his attention to the most) 
perfect means of making this article (now so much | 
required) for a period of nearly thirty years, begs with } 
the utmost confidence to cal! the attention of Gas| 
Engineers, and Consumers of Tubes, to the excellent | 
quality now made at the above-named Works. ool 
Specimens of Tubes, of any diameter, sent carriage | 
free to any part of the Kingdom; and orders of any 
magnitude executed promptly, the stock on hand ave- 
raging generally from ONE to THREE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND Feet, with a corresponding quantity of Fittings. | 
Tubular Flues, for marine and locomotive Boilers, | 
made on the most approved method, and of the poof 
Charcoal Iron; also, Casings for Well Sinkers ang) 
Borers in search of minerals, with male and female | 
joints, and a — smooth and regular interior. | 
Core Bars for Ironfounders, and Brass Gas Fittings 0° | 
any kind for Plumbers or Gas Fitters. | 
Observe—Every article is most carefully tested by 
hydraulic pressure before passing to the warehouse. 


—— 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Tustitia had better again address himself to the *‘milk and water” 
oracle. It may be more pliant on a future occasion. He has, however, 
only heard one side of the question. The perjured reptile whose mouth- 
piece it is, and who concentrates in his own person the voracity of the 
tiger with the venom of the viper, is mainly indebted to the object of 
his present vituperation for his rise inthe world. By his patronage and 
influence he was placed in a situation whereby, in a short period, he 
cleared upwards of £5000, and the only return he ever made his bene- 
Sactor was to rob him of a large sum by pocketing the whole proceeds of 
another operation, undertaken on joint account, which the then existing 
law, prohibiting parties from being witnesses in their own suits, favoured 
him in retaining. His propensity for appropriating to himself the 
tnventions of others is notorious; and in dealing with the property of 
| others he is equally unscrupulous. 

\|C, R., Winchester.—Croll was originally a weavers’ reed-maker at Dundee. 
He removed to London, and, being unfortunate in business, was glad to 
take a subordinate situation in the employ of the Chartered Gas Company 
at Brick-lane, in 1839, at a salaryof £110 perannum. The publication 
of the reasons for his quitting their service might subject us to an action 
Sor defamation. If youare determined to keep him honest at Winchester, 
send some intelligent person to London Jor forty eight hours to be 
instructed in testing the illuminating power and purity of gas. He does 
us the honour of being very irate at the truths our columns have disclosed 
relative to the Great Central doings, but this wili not deter us from 

| chronicling his doings at Winchester. 

| Civis.—Her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into corporation jobbery 
tn the City of London will probably compel Mr. Charles Pearson to dis- 

close what interest he or his family were promised in the Great Central 
job; and Mr. Alderman Finnis wi!l possibly be invited to tell the com- 
missioners all he knows about the mode in which sheriffs have been 
manufactured, The latter gentleman may also enlighten his fellow- 
citizens as to which brother Guzzle had the good sense to refuse his 
‘signature to a requisition calling upon an individual, who shali be 
nameless, to fill a once honourable office, because he had some doubts 
tohether a man who had notoriously been unable, within a comparatively 
short period, to fulfil his pecuniary engagements, was exactly the person 
to be selected. The boy Jones has been behind the scenes, and told all. 

A Country Gas Manager.—Newcastle cannel will produce 9000 feet of 28- 

candle gas per ton; Somersetshire small 7000 feet, and large 8000 feet, 
of 10-candle gas. 
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NOTICES. 


The subscription is 10s. per annum if paid in advance, or 12s, on 
credit, payable in two sums of 6s, each, due in June and December 
of each year. All subscriptions commence from the 10th of 
January. 

All Communications and orders for Advertisements to be addressed to 
the Editor, 32, Bucklersbury, London. 

The Editor will be particularly obliged by his friends forwarding 
to him Notices of all Meetings, Trials, or Appeals, which it may be 
interesting to the Gas World to have reported, 
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Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Tue upward movement in the London coal market makes con- | 
tinued progress, and second-class Newcastle gas coals, which | 
last year could be purchased as low as 11s. 6d. per ton, realised || 
18s, 6d. on the Coal Exchange on the 5th inst. At this rate, | 
after deducting the increased value of coke’owing to the ope- 

rations of the recently enacted law for the prevention of smoke, 

the expenses of the metropolitan gas works are augmented in 
one item alone to the extent of something like £90,000 per | 
annum in the aggregate, of which Mr. Croll’s or his sub- | 
contractors’ share is about £7000; and at present we are | 
unable to see the slightest chance of any alleviation of this po- 

sition, either by an advance in the price of gas, or by a reduc- | 
tion in the price of coals. It must be borne in mind that the 

price of 4s. per 1000 feet for the former was fixed by Mr. | 
Croll, in 1849, upon the basis of coals being 16s. per ton; and | 
if gas companies have not felt the full effect of his uncalled-for | 
interference, it is because coals have in the interim been ob- | 
tainable at a considerably less rate than his estimate. No 


| advance beyond 4s. per 1000 feet can be made without legis- 
| lative interference, and as yet there is not the shadow of a | 


pretext for any application to Parliament, with the view of 
altering the present arrangement, unless it is based upon a'! 
corresponding increase in illuminating power. i 
With regard to the future prices of coals, there are many 
causes in operation which must maintain the present ones, and, || 
perhaps, run them up higher still. It is notorious that the capi- 
tal sunk in gas-coal collieries on the Tyne and Wear has been 
unproductive for some time past: many of them have gone on | 
working year after year without profit, rather than lay the |! 
colliery in, hoping for better times; the production has been 
in excess of the demand—a situation which is now reversed, || 
thanks to the great development gas lighting has experienced || 
of late years. At 4s. 6d. the Newcastle gas-coal owner has 
starved ; at 5s. Gd. he could have lived had wages remained 
at the rate of former years ; but here again another disturbing | 
The pitmen require an increased rate for 
their labour, and threaten a general strike if it be refused. 
For the present they appear desirous of avoiding that ex- 
tremity, if possible, and are trying the effect of local strikes at 
collieries known to be pressed for execution of their orders ; 
and in most cases they have been successful. Nor, indeed, | 
are we prepared to say that in many instances their demands 
are not reasonable and just, looking at the present condition of 
the labour market generally. We can, consequently, foresee | 
no reduction at the ports of shipment. i 
But the chief cause of the present high price is the doubling || 
of the London freights within a few months, consequent upon | 
40 and 45 per cent. of the ships engaged in the coasting coal 
trade having found more profitable employment elsewhere, and 
also to the increased wages of £4. 5s. per month now de- 
manded by seamen, instead of the late wages of £2. 10s. 
Many of the ships withdrawn from the coasting trade have | 
been loaded with cargoes for the Baltic and other northern 
ports, and upon their return some reduction in freights may 
be anticipated; but, upon the whole, we see little prospect 
of gas coals being obtainable in London for some time to come 
at less than 16s. per ton, unless, indeed, new collieries should 
be recklessly opened out, and the supply again become in| 
excess of the demand: a contingency not very probable, after | 
the experience of the disasters which followed a similar mania 
some years since, and from which Newcastle is only just | 
recovering. | 
The Mining Journal of the 20th ult. published the pro- | 
spectus of a company proposed to be formed for the working | 
of Shepard’s patent for the production of “electric gas,” to/ 
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which we drew attention in our number of July last. No 
attempt has been made in the interim to explain away the 
unfavourable view we then took of this invention; and we 
were, therefore, somewhat surprised to find it stated in the 
prospectus, that the gas could be produced “at an almost 
nominal cost.” The reports of Dr. Leeson and Mr. Lewis 
Thompson appear studiously to avoid the question of cost ; but 
the document is such an interesting example of the exagge- 
rated and inflated style of this class of speculators, that we 
deem it worthy of being recorded entire in our pages. The 
names of the directors, officers, &c., are omitted :— 

‘* PROSPECTUS OF THE ELECTRIC GAS COMPANY. 

“‘This company is formed for the purpose of carrying out a discovery, 
the gigantic magnitude and vast importance of which is destined to surpass 
all other discoveries, great as they have been, of modern times. It is 
equally adapted to all the uses to which coal gas is applied, whether for 
lighting, heating, or cooking, and is available as a motive power for steam 
and marine engines, locomotives—in short, wherever steam power is 
required. 

a ‘The decomposition of water for the purpose of obtaining a gas appli- 
cable for lighting and heating, has long engaged the deep attention of the 
scientific world, but all that has hitherto been effected has been attended 
by expenses so great as to render its use commercially prohibitory, and 
thereby practically valueless. By the present discovery, however, water 
can be converted into gas at an almost nominal cost, with the advantages 
of being non-explosive, inodorous, and entirely free from smoke. Neither 
does it contain any of the noxious or pernicious properties incident to coal 
gas, which exercise so baneful an influence on health, and are so destruc- 
tive to all textile fabrics and goods of a perishable nature; objections which 
alone have limited its introduction into private dwelling-houses. 

“In a sanitary point of view, the electric gas will be the means of 
rendering the atmosphere of this metropolis as free from soot and smoke 
as that of any city in the world, 

‘“‘ There are in Great Britain 775 distinct establishments for the manu- 
facture of gas, representing a capital of £15,000,000 sterling. In London 
alone the consumption of gas reaches 18,000,000 cubic feet per diem, or 
6,579,000,000 of cubic feet per annum. The lowest charge being 4s. per 
1000 cubic feet, the sums paid by the consumers to the different gas 
companies, even at this low rate, amount to £1,314,000 sterling per 
annum. The same quantity of electric gas, with an illuminating power 
equal to that of the coal gas in general use, can be supplied for half that 
amount, thereby effecting a saving to the consumers in London alone of 
£657,000 per annum, 

“Neither large manufacturing premises nor expensive works are re- 
quired; as a space of 100 feet by 50 fect will hold machines capable of 
producing over 400,000 cubic feet of electric gas per day. Nor is there 
any change needed in the existing means of distribution, as all present 
pipes and lamps can be used. 

“For country mansions, private residences, factories, and public esta- 
blishments generally, the portability of these machines, and the ease with 
which they can be worked, especially adapt them for lighting and heating. 
|| ** Cooking by gas is by no means general, nor is it likely to progress se 
|| long as it possesses its present deleterious qualities : objections which can 
||mever apply to the electric gas, on account of its cleanliness, its purity, 
|| and its great economy. 
| ‘‘ Heating by gas is much more beneficial than by the ordinary coal 
|| fires, as even in the most economically constructed stoves the greater 
|| portiuis of the heat is lost, whilst by the electric gas not one particle of 
1e ; ’%o wasted. For smelting ores of all kinds, for the manufacture 
| of glass, earthenware, &c., and for the fabrication of pure iron and steel, 
| the new fuel possesses advantages never yet obtained in this country. 

‘* The application of this discovery as a motive power possesses advan- 
| tages even greater than those already enumerated. A machine appended 
|| to a steam-engine will generate gas sufficient to supply as much power as 
|the ordinary furnaces. The London and North-Western and the South- 
Eastern Railway Companies have already entered into contracts, to which 
they have affixed their respective common seals, for the use of this discovery 
for their locomotives. 

‘‘ In all ocean steamers, the saving of stowage for coals, and consequent 
gain of space for cargo, the great expense of coaling stations, and the loss 
of time in obtaining fresh supplies, are so apparent, that whether in a 
national point of view to the royal navy, or in a commercial one to the 
mercantile marine, its adoption is certain, and the benefit to the share- 
holders will be commensurately great. The enormous importance of a 
|| fuel capable of rapidly generating steam, without the production of smoke, 
is so obvious as scarcely to require demonstration; nevertheless, it may 
be as well to point out the fact that our war steamers, when supplied with 
such fuel, will be able to conceal their movements and projected operations 
from the knowledge of an enemy, quite as perfectly as can now be done 
by sailing vessels, thus removing the only known disadvantage to the 
employment of steam in warfare. 

“The electric light is another use to which these machines can be 
|applied. ‘The character and brilliancy of this light are too well known to 
|| require any comment on the superiority of its illuminating power; but the 
|| difficulty of obtaining it sufficiently cheap and continuous has hitherto 
|| prevented its adoption. The only mode in which it has yet been produced 
|| has been by galvanic batteries, at an enormous waste and expense ; now, 
|| however, by one of these machines an unvarying brilliant light can be 
|| produced, at a trifling cost. 
| ‘* It is impossible to enter into any accurate calculation as to the amount 
‘of profits which will be realised by the shareholders in this company; 
|| sufficient, however, has already been stated to enable some imperfect judg- 
|;ment to be formed, and it is not idered 'y to detail estimates, 
|| Which by the casual or sceptical reader might be considered exaggerated.” 


























| ‘* REPORT OF DR. LEESON, A.M., F.R.S. 

| “‘T experienced great gratification in witnessing your extraordinary 

|| invention relative to the production of a gas applicable to the purpose of 
| illumination, and especially suitable for heating purposes, by means of a 
{magnetic machine. That by an addition to the water the gases generated 
should lose their explosive character, and be converted into a gas suitable 
to the production of light, is indeed extraordinary and most interesting. 
In this respect, as well as in regard to the perfect applicability of the gas 
to don. stic purposes, already referred to, I felt perfectly satisfied, and hope 

you will soon bring your process before the public.” 





** REPORT OF PROFESSOR HOLMES. 

“‘ Having thoroughly examined the magneto-electric machine for the 
production of a gas suitable for illumination, heating, and motive power, 
I find it to be entirely free from all the deleterious properties of coal gas, | 
or its disagreeable odour, and also that the electric gas is non-explosive, | 
possesses great illuminative power, and is perfectly applicable to all | 
domestic purposes, such as lighting, heating, cooking, &c. When the 
almost nominal cost of the ——- of electric gas is considered, I fee] 
convinced that it will be ultimately brought into general use in lieu of 
coal gas.” 

“REPORT OF LEWIS THOMPSON, ESQ., M.R.C.8., AND CONSULTING CHEMIST, 

‘* T have had great pleasure in witnessing a series of experiments upon | 
the production of illuminating gas from water, by the agency of electricity, | 
‘These experiments have been perfectly successful, and the gas produced | 
possesses the very remarkable property of not exploding on the approach | 
of a lighted taper, in which respect it differs altogether from the mixture | 


of oxygen and hydrogen, obtained by the decomposition of water in the | 


usual mode. The illuminating power of this new gas is about the same as | 
that of the ordinary coal gas in use throughout London.” 

The same journal publishes a letter in its next number, pre-| 
faced by a lame apology for its indiscretion in prematurely | 
giving publicity to the above prospectus. There is evidently a) 
hitch somewhere, which the proprietors of the invention may 
remove, if they can satisfy those qualified to give an opinion on 
the subject. As for us, we shall have some hope of its success 
when we have proof that the gas is produced, not at a no-| 
minal cost, but at 1s. per 1000 feet. The following is the letter | 
referred to.— 

‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘MINING JOURNAL.’ 

“Srr,—We see in your paper of this morning, to our unmeasured asto- | 
nishment, an advertisement of a projected company, headed ‘ Electric Gas 
Company,’ with our names as the solicitors. We can only say, and we! 
beg to give you notice of the fact, and to require that you publish our state- | 
ment of it in the next number of your journal, that, so far as we can learn | 
at so short a notice, none of the gentlemen named in the advertisement in | 
any character, have ever given any sanction or authority of any kind for | 
its publication, or are responsible in any shape for its contents. | 

“We are, Sir, your very obedient servants, 
‘* AMORY, TRAVERS, and SMITH. 

*¢25, Throgmorton-street, Aug. 20, 1853.” 

The remarks we made in our last upon the Ipswich gas- 
stealing case have not, we trust, exercised any influence over 
another case which has occurred at Bury St. Edmund’s, and is| 
reported at length in our columns of this month. We are of 
opinion that the prosecution of such offences should be under- 
taken only on evidence of the clearest and most unimpeach- 
able nature, and untainted with the suspicion of being prompted 
by unworthy motives. On all these grounds the evidence is,| 
in this instance, open to comment; and we should not be at all | 
surprised if the prosecution were to fail, and the gas company| 
be exposed to the imputation of having persecuted an innocent | 
man. Cases of this description require to be handled with 
great prudence and caution, or to be let alone. 

We regret having been misled by a correspondent into the 
insertion of a paragraph in our last number, wherein it is stated | 
that the hydro-carbon gas had been abandoned at Fareham. _ 
Such, we learn, is not the fact; and we avail ourselves of the! 
first opportunity open to us to rectify the error. 


THE GREAT CENTRAL TRICKSTERS. 
“Bucxstone worried by Wright” is a farce many of our readers’ 
have enjoyed till their sides ached with laughter; but Croll 
worried by Letheby, is no laughing matter. The English bull- 
dog has fairly fastened himself upon the throat of the Scotch 
terrier, and, save an occasional howl from the half-suffocated 
cur, we might almost conclude that vitality was extinct. It, 
however, still breathes, and whenever the grip is slackened, it 
growls in agonised but hackneyed accents, that Great Central 
gas is better and purer than any other. In truth, the brute’ 
dies game ; but the hold is too firm and the force too unequal | 
to allow of any doubt upon the minds of the spectators as to) 
the side where the victory will ultimately remain. 

Undaunted by Dr. Letheby’s reports—made, be it remem- 
bered, at their expense and on their own premises, and con- 
firmed by those of Mr. Lewis Thompson—the Great Central | 
gang still put forth statements to the effect that the value of 
their gas is upwards of 16 candles for the 5-feet burner, and 
not 123 candles, as represented by the official gas tester ap- 
pointed by the Common Council of the City of London. It is 
painful to contemplate such a prostitution of science, or to 
conceive how impudence and audacity can be carried further ; 
but, in conjunction with other signs, it has had the good effect 
of detecting a conspiracy for intimidating and coercing a large 
portion of the metropolitan gas companies which it becomes 
our duty to expose. 

It has long been evident that the Great Central clique were 
ill at ease in their present position, and that, unless they could, 
extend the area of their operations, the bubble must some day | 
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burst. The London Company, as the most vulnerable from the 
misdeeds of its original management, was first attacked—with 
what success our columns have already recorded. This was but 
the opening of the campaign—a skirmish of outposts. Waterloo 
remains yet to be fought ; and diplomacy has been at work to 
convert certain sections of the metropolitan gas interest into 
quiet spectators of the coming fight. Diplomacy may be useful 
occasionally, as medicine is useful upon emergencies ; but con- 
tinuous diplomacy is as dangerous as a dietary of medicated 
food, for continuous diplomacy is a uniform habit of simula- 
tion and dissimulation. By its agency, however, on the right 
flank the neutrality of a powerful company is assured; on what 
conditions it is not at present necessary to state, although we are 
in a condition to do so. On the left, Cerberus has been satisfied 
with a sop, in the shape of a rental of £8000 a year relin- 
quished in favour of the Surrey Consumers’ Company, and a 
division of the districts amongst the remaining companies ; and 
thus assured of neutrality in these directions, the whole strength 
of the force is to be brought to bear upon the Chartered, 
the City of London, the Commercial, the Equitable, and the 
London Companies (who occupy the middle ground), with 
the view of compelling them to become tributary to the knot 
of adventurers who have selected Croll as their stalking-horse. 
The combination is clever, and indicates genius of a certain 
calibre ; but, if these companies are true to themselves, it will 
most assuredly fail. War, however, is declared—war to the 
knife; and a few rifle-shots have been already discharged. 
Dr. Leeson’s “‘ one-candle ” story is thought to have so damaged 
his opponents that a large stock of ammunition of that descrip- 
tion has been stored in the Great Central arsenal. A con- 
venient tool—whose name has not yet been made public, but 
who is understood to be the ex-bricklayer who has of late 
rendered himself notorious for the facility with which he bolts 
an oath and fences a question—has been set to work to fabricate 
and publish the following table of the illuminating power of 
the gas supplied by the respective companies :— 


GREAT CENTRAL....... 16°32 candles. 
Opponents of the Great Central. 

Chartered (Brick-lane)........... 12°60 

‘i (Curtain-road)......... 11°00 
Commercial os 10°92 
City 
London (Vauxhall)... 
Independent........ 2° 

Allies and Neutrals. 

Surrey Consumers........ errr 
South Metropolitan ...... 
Pheenix ... 


; 10.88 
10°54 
10:23 


erereeeree 


13°04 
12°32 
12°10 


Comment upon such an anonymous statement is unnecessary ; 
\the ex-bricklayer has proved too much; Dr. Letheby con- 
|tradicts him, and Mr. Lewis Thompson’s photometrical labo- 
ratory has sent forth an army of witnesses to attest the falsity 
of this pretended table; but it may be as well to notice the 
fact that a month previously, the South Metropolitan Company 
are understood to have turned restive in the proposed arrange- 
ment for the division of the districts, believing that some 
unfair concessions were to be wrung from them, and their gas 
was then put down at 10°99 candles ! 


Another system of coercion is being practised to some 
extent, which we cannot omit to notice. Some of the party 
shave purchased a few shares in the rival companies, with the 
|View of qualifying themselves to attend their meetings, and 
giving publicity to anything which may forward their private 
ends. We do not object to the proceedings of such meetings 
being fairly reported ; indeed, we have always been of opinion 
jthae the secrecy with which they are conducted has been 
| 
| 








one of the chief causes of the bad odour into which gas 
companies have fallen; but we protest against reports, the 
‘greater part of which are from memory, being palmed off 
\upon the public as accurate records of the proceedings. Mr. 
\Secretary Massey, of the Great Central Company, is one of 
'the most active on such occasions. Is it to him that we are 
indebted for the report which would lead the reader to believe 
that Mr. R. A. Gray, the respected chairman of the City of 
London Gas Company, declared at the London gas meeting of 
the 8th ult., that “‘he would do anything to keep Mr. Croll 
out”? All who read the report, so understand it ; and, though 
‘Such as have the honour of his acquaintance will acquit him 


of any such indiscretion, yet a man who, during a long and 











honourable career as a British merchant, has borne an un- 
blemished reputation, is naturally sensitive at the slightest 
breath which can tarnish the lustre of his good name. The 
declaration was really made by Mr. Charles Grey, the retired 
gas engineer, late of New Park-street, Southwark, a person 
well qualified by long experience to judge whether such a 
connection was likely to be advantageous or disadvantageous 
to the great body of his fellow-shareholders. ‘‘ Caveat emptor,” 
or, as it is translated in the warning placards we see in the 
omnibuses, “‘ take care of your pockets,” seems to be the 
well-understood watchword of all respectable companies into 
which a Great Central jobber has the impudence to obtrude 
himself, and long may it so remain. 


—————— 


THE RIVAL SCHOOLS OF GAS MANUFACTURERS. 


Few, who have paid any attention to the subject, can fail to 
have noticed that the manufacture of gas in this country has 
gradually resolved itself into two very different and even 
hostile methods, which may not inaptly be denominated ” the 
high-heat and the low-heat systems.” The former implies, 
as its name indicates, the use of a high heat in the production | 
of gas, and is supposed to afford an increased quantity of gas, 
and to effect a saving in time, space, and labour ; the latter is 
simply the good old plan developed by the researches of Davy, 
Henry, Faraday, and other philosophers, who never under- 
stood the meaning of the verb ‘‘to Hudsonise,” knew nothing | 
about the “cooking of accounts,” and contented themselves | 
by merely ascertaining how the best gas could be made at the | 
least cost. A low-heat system may, therefore, be described as | 
that which seeks to obtain good gas upon scientific principles, | 
for the purpose of selling such gas to the public at as good a 
profit as circumstances will permit. It is, therefore, a mere 
investment of capital for the manufacture and sale of coal gas. | 
But the high-heat system evidently goes beyond this; for in| 
addition to clay retorts, exhausters, &c., which are its in- | 
dispensable accompaniments, we find it invariably associated | 
with ‘‘touters,” “ sharebrokers,” “‘aventuriers au desespoir,’’ and | 
other birds of the harpy kind, who, having nothing to lose, | 
find comfort in the prospect of gain from any quarter. And! 
the prospect of gain on the high-heat system is not limited to | 
the profits arising from the sale of gas, as in the low-heat| 
method—in fact, it looks for and cares for no profit of that) 
kind; it commands the very fates themselves, and pays 10) 
per cent. whenever it pleases, and could pay 50 per cent. 
with the same ease and honesty. The manufacture and sale || 
of coal gas is, however, far beneath its true line of operation, || 
which aims solely at the manufacture and sale of gas shares: || 
a corollary upon the practice of a celebrated railway monarch, || 
and wanting nothing but novelty to ensure its complete success. | 
We intend, by-and-by, to examine and expose the principles i) 
and practice of the high-heat theorem under this particular j} 
aspect; but at present we shall content ourselves by contrast- | 
ing the chemistry of the rival systems, so as to show their | 
ultimate results in respect to the public; and this we shall do | 
exactly as if we believed that the ‘“‘high heat” project had | 
been got up only to manufacture and sell coal gas according | 
to the ordinary rules of honest commereial enterprise. Hi 
Science has demonstrated in the clearest manner, that the) 
illuminating matters contained in ordinary coal gas are very || 
small in amount, and are easily destroyed by the application of || 
fire—in fact, the four or five per cent. of luminiferous consti- 
tuents in common gas may readily be reduced to two or), 
three by the employment of a heat very little higher than that 
which gave rise to their production. But this is attended by)’ 
a trivial expansion in the total volume of the gas, from which 
it arises that the bulk is increased, though the total illumi- |) 
nating power is diminished—the increase of bulk bearing, 
however, no comparison to the diminution of the light-giving 
quality. Again, it has been demonstrated that a part of the 
tar usually produced in gas works, may be converted into 
inferior gas by the use of a high temperature ; though this is 
found greatly to increase the impurities of the gas, and -nore 
especially those kinds of impurity which are the most difficult 
to remove from, and the most injurious to retain in, the gas 
supplied to the public. In other words, the high-heat plan 
of gas-making gives rise to a superabundance of naphthaline, 
bisulphuret of carbon, sulphuret of benzole, and carbonic |! 
oxide, whilst, at the same time, it diminishes, as we have seen, 
the illuminating power of the gas. Thus, not only is a greater 
vitiation of the atmosphere and injury to health caused by an 
equal volume of the high-heat gas than of the low-heat gas, 
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but these evils are further augmented by the increased con- 
sumption of gas necessary to produce a given amount of light, 
from which it follows that the high-heat gas is also dearer, 
bulk for bulk, than its competitor, as well as more insalubrious. 





| The greater part of these objections to the employment of 
,a high heat in the distillation of coal must, however, be under- 
|stood as applying only to coals of a certain description ; for 
|many kinds of cannel require, and in fact necessitate, the use 
‘of the highest temperature that can conveniently be applied 
‘to them. It is not easy, without actual trial, to give a decided 
‘opinion as to the proper degree of heat needed by any par- 
| ticular sample ; but, as a general rule, it may be assumed that 
| where a coal is found to evolve much matter volatile at a red 
| heat, and also to afford a coke having much of the shape of 
\|the original coal, then a high heat may be employed with 
|'advantage, as in the case of Boghead, Lesmahago, and most 
| of the Scotch cannels. But with the ordinary bituminous 
| coal of this country, and with those cannels in general which 
|cake or coke, in the true sense of that word, during the 
‘process of distillation, the employment of anything beyond 
a dull-cherry red heat is most decidedly injurious; and 
no greater proof of real ignorance in the art of making 
coal gas can be conceived in a gas engineer than that which 
| arises out of the use of a high heat with bituminous coals, like 
|| those from the Newcastle fornfation. We shall, perhaps, be 
itold that the very practice we here condemn was brought for- 
| ward not long since as ‘‘an improved mode and system” ca- 
'pable of supplying cheap gas and making large profits at one 
and the same moment—we shall, perhaps, also be told that 
| the inventor of this system is a great authority with some per- 
|sons. But to all this we reply, that the gas hitherto produced 
|on that system has not been ‘‘ cheap and nasty,” simply be- 
cause it has not been “cheap”; andas to the “ authority,” we 
|leave that to those who have an interest in upholding it. Our 
jobject in matters of this kind is not to condemn or extol any 
|particular individual or system, but to investigate facts, and 
detail results, in the homely language of truth and practical 
‘utility. If we find the gas made by one engineer bad and im- 
‘pure, we condemn the system he pursues, and more especially 
‘do we condemn it if, upon examination, it proves obnoxious to 
the received maxims of science; again, if we find good gas 
‘made upon a system which experience and science confirm, 
|we applaud that system and do our best to extend it. The 
‘gas of the City of London Gas Company is made upon the 
old system of low heats, and is certainly the best and cheapest 
gas to be had in the City of London; nor do we believe 
that, as a commercial speculation, this system is at all inferior 
to the more vaunted pretensions of the high-heat method. 
Time, of course, is needed to test the correctness of this deduc- 
‘tion; but, meanwhile, we feel tolerably confident in our po- 
sition; and the introduction of cannel-coal gas under the 
auspices of the same company is both a cheering fact and a 
good guarantee for its quality. That a densely crowded 
locality like the City of London should have remained without 
cannel gas up to the present time, is anything but compli- 
mentary to that progressive spirit which it is the fashion to 
represent as a peculiar feature of this age. Affording, as it 
does, an equal light with half the consumption of gas, and 
very little more than half the atmospheric deterioration caused 
by common gas, it is impossible but that the consumption of 
cannel gas should spread with the rapidity of thought 
throughout the entire metropolis. The citizens of London 
are, therefore, deeply indebted to the directors of the City Gas 
Company for thus presenting them with the greatest sanitary 
improvement that London has witnessed within the present 
century; for it is really equivalent to doubling the lungs of 
the children of toil in the metropolis, and must largely dimi- 
nish the spread of epidemic disease. Its purity in other respects 
is also a powerful recommendation; and to prove that this will 
be most assiduously cared for, the directors have, we hear, 
secured the aid and co-operation of the highly talented engi- 
‘neer of the Western Gas Company, Mr. Alexander Wright, 
so well known for his successful exertions in the production 
of pure coal gas, and who is, moreover, one of the most pro- 
/minent supporters of the low-heat system. That the City Gas 
/Company may succeed with their present very commendable 
| project, we sincerely hope and firmly believe; at all events, 
‘the directors may say, with Coleridge, 


“’Tis not in mortals to command succeas, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius—we'll deserve it.” 

















THE BOGHEAD COAL TRIAL. 


Our readers may not, perhaps, have forgotten that we had 
occasion in our last to comment rather severely upon a portion 
of the scientific evidence given at the celebrated Torbane-hil] | 
mineral trial; since which we have received a communication | 
from one of the parties implicated in that matter ; and certainly, | 
if aught has hitherto been wanting to prove the necessity for 
our remarks, it is now supplied in the letter we publish in| 
another column from Professor Ansted, read, as that letter! 
must ever be, in conjunction with the quotations we have 
appended to it. In our opinion those quotations so thoroughly | 
exhaust the subject of Professor Ansted’s letter, that we might 
fairly leave the whole question to the impartial judgment of 
the public; but this would be to shrink from our duty, ' 
and to abandon the prestige of our character. However 
painful the particular instance may be, the general good 
demands the sacrifice of an example, and impartial justice 
closes our eyes upon the special condition of the victim. | 
Indeed, a candid survey of the whole matter leaves us only 
the less room for indulgence. Had some poor, ignorant, and 
friendless creature, goaded by want and bullied by counsel, 
given utterance under oath to statements so preposterous that 
on calm reflection afterwards he was quite unable to recognise 
his own evidence, we might, and would, lament the state of 
that practice which left the jury no better guide by which to 
track their way through the misty labyrinths of special 
pleading—we might, and perhaps would, overlook the error 
of the man in the difficulties and misery of his position. But! 
what shall we say, what can we say, when a gentleman 
such as Mr. Ansted, late Professor of Geology in King’s 
College, London, deliberately sets off to give evidence ona 
trial in Edinburgh upon a subject quite familiar to his daily 
studies and thoughts, and being in mere colloquial chat, as it 
were, with the counsel on his own side—not being even under 
cross-examination—then and there, in virtue of his solemn 
oath, so instructs his counsel and the jury that one and all 
believe him to have asserted that the mineral in dispute could 
be made into “a sort of brick ”’(?) ‘‘ eractly”’ into a brick—| 
“converted into a brick,” says the Dean of Faculty; and 
yet this same witness, this same Mr. Ansted, writing to us 
almost within a fortnight of that time, has “no recollection | 
of having made such a remark”! He has “no recollection” 
of having told the jury that it (the mineral) could be made! 
“exactly” into a brick!! He has “no recollection” of, 
impressing his counsel with such an opinion, that the Dean| 
of Faculty, with the evidence fresh in his memory, feels himself| 
warranted in declaring to the jury, that Professor Ansted has | 
‘* proved” to them that the mineral, when in powder, could be, 
“ converted into a brick”!!! Nay, he is even wroth with us| 
for stating that he asserted, ‘the mineral in dispute, when | 
powdered, was fit to make bricks”!!! and he is absolutely 
angry because we ventured to insinuate that he was paid for 
giving his evidence; though our remarks most assuredly had 
no specific application, nor were ever meant to have any. The 
charge was general, and went no further than to convey the) 
idea that, unfortunately for the interests of science, scientific. 
men of all kinds in this country might be had to advocate and 
support any side cf any question, provided money was forth- |! 
coming to pay them handsomely. And, whatever may have 
been proved or left unproved at the Torbane-hill trial, there 
can be no doubt whatever, and there is no doubt whatever on 
the public mind, that this insinuation of ours might have been 
put specifically into plain words as a fact established and proven || 
by the whole of the witnesses examined on that trial, and | 
singly by none with more force and effect than by our learned 
correspondent Mr. Ansted himself. 


THE SHEFFIELD GAS REFORMER AT BLACKBURN. 
Tue factory hands of the large manufacturing town of Black-| 
burn ‘turned out” on the 8th ultimo—not for an advance of 
wages, but to hear an oration delivered by “ George Flintoff, | 
Esq., the gas reformer,” the object of which was to prove that | 
gas from Wigan cannel coal could be sold in Blackburn at) 
2s. 7id. per 1000 cubic feet, with a profit to the gas company | 
of 10 per cent. upon the capital invested in the works, the 
present charge ranging between 3s. 9d., 4s., and 4s. 6d., ac-| 
cording to the quantity consumed. Purses of £10 and £15, 
raised by subscriptions of a shilling or two a head, have attrac-| 
tions even for gas reformers; and it would be something akin 
to a miracle if any adventurer who maintains that the quartern | 
loaf should be sold for 6d., while the roguish baker compels} 
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us to pay 8d. for it, could not find a room full of “ jackets and 
caps ” among a labouring population, willing to give credence 
to his theories. The trade of “ gas reformer” is, however, a 
‘novel one, and requires but little study or preparation, if we 
‘are to judge from a handbill plentifully distributed amongst the 
Blackburn public. A bookseller one year, clerical and scho- 
lastic agent another, gas secretary the third, becomes qualified 
las “ gas engineer and reformer” in the fourth, and, upon his 
| competent authority,” it is voted that gas can be supplied 
in Blackburn at about half the price at present charged by 
ithe existing gas company. That body appears, however, to 
have treated the whole affair with the contempt it deserves ; 
‘and we might have pursued the same course had it not been 
for an impudent attempt of Flintoff to gain credit for his 
'statements by a reference to the evidence given, in 1847, by 
‘Mr. King, of Liverpool, before the inspecting officers appointed 
\to conduct the local inquiry in connection with the bills of 
the Liverpool Gas Light Company and the Guardian Gas 
Consumers’ Company, then before*Parliament. Flintoff is 
reported to have asserted at Blackburn, that, 


“ According to these calculations, gas could be sold in Blackburn at 
2s. 7$d., so as to pay 10 per cent. upon the capital required. He would 
tell them how gas was made. A ton of cannel coal cost in Blackburn 
lls, 3d., and this would yield 10,000 feet of gas, 13 cwt. of coke, 12 gallons 
of tar, and 12 gallons of ammonia. The value of the coke was 6s. 64.; of 
the tar, 6d.; and of the ammonia, 6d.; making a total of 7s. 6d., which 
they would receive back for every 1ls.3d. expended in cannel. ‘This 
would leave 33. 9d.as the cost of producing 10,000 feet of gas, or at the 
rate of 44d. per 1000 feet. This statement was supported by the evidence 
of Mr. King, of Liverpool, a high authority, in his evidence before the 
House of Commons.” 


Had he been desirous of quoting Mr. King’s opinion as to 
the cost of gas, he ought in fairness to have stated the sub- 
stance of his answers from 1956 to 1974, and which are thus 
tabulated at page 22 of the inspecting officer’s report :— 

Mr. King’s Estimate of the Cost of Gas per oad feet. 





Coal .cccccccrevccccccccccece cocccccce 1783 
Labour 3°85 
Lime 0°59 
Repairs of works .escescessceecsecssees 113 

mS MAINS cecccccccccccsecc-cess 086 

” TOLOLEScccccccccsccccccsesses 2°68 
26°94 
4°85 
22-09 
2°20 


SOSH E TEE EEE EEE EE SESE SEE EEE 


eee THOR eee ee eee eee et eeeeee 


Cr.—Coke, tar, £6. escccececesecesvcece 


Add 10 per cent. .. ..ccccecccccecccccce 
24:29 
4:25 


28°54 


Salaries and office charges...escscesseses 





BOOS ns covccceveseveegescoceoes 
Cartage, waste, KC. sececece cece 
Ropes, blocks, paint, cement, 

engine caps, yard charges,. .... 
Repairs of service-pipes .... eee. 
Rates and taxes ...cccccccccccce 
Interest and commission to bank.. 
Law Chargesoccccvsessceccnecpes 
Bak GUD cocvcccccccccvccccecece 


Ha 
os 


Soom CO 
DH aH 


bo 
SASSBON 


5°45 
33:99 
20°15 
54°14 

Flintoff should have told his audience that in 1847 the actual 
cost, in hard cash, of gas in Liverpool was, in round figures, 
2s. 10d. per 1000 feet, and that it took 1s. 8d. per 1000 feet 
more to pay £10 per share dividend, each share having been 
sold in the open market at a premium, so as to yield something 
like £180 into the coffers of the company. They would then 
have had before them what Mr. King really did say. In other 
respects, Flintoff is equally regardless of truth. Cannel coal, 
of the quality used at the Blackburn Gas Works, costs 15s. at 
the pits at Wigan, instead of 11s. 3d. delivered in Blackburn ; 
coke, instead of returning 6s. 6d. upon each ton of coal used, 
falls short of 2s.after the needful fuel is provided for its distilla- 
tion; and Blackburn contains 26, not 18, miles of streets to 
be lighted. 

With the result of the meeting we see no cause to be dissa- 
tisfied. Flintoff failed in his endeavour to procure the passing 
of a resolution in favour of the formation of a competing 
company, the respectable inhabitants feeling satisfied, after the 
experience of late years, that its only effect would be the 
squandering of a second capital, without procuring any per- 
manent improvement in the supply of gas. The following 
resolution was, consequently, unanimously agreed to :— 


“It having been established, on competent authorit , that gas can be 
Supplied to the inhabitants of Blackburn at about half the price now 


Dividend of £10 per £100 share ...... 














charged for it by the existing company, and that works may be erected 
capable of distributing about 80,000,000 of gas per annum, for a sum not 
exceeding £25,600; it is the opinion of this meeting that for the interests 
of all parties, it is most desirable that the Town Council, and Improvement 
Commissioners, should manufacture and sell gas, and, if necessary, apply 
to Parliament for additional powers to enable them to do so.”’ 

The Town Council have, we are informed, already placed | 
themselves in communication with the gas company ; and the | 
latter have expressed their willingness to treat for the sale of | 
their works whenever the corporation have obtained legislative 
power to purchase the same. And thus has ended, for the 


present, the gas-reform movement at Blackburn. 


Communicated Articles. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF GAS LIGHTING. 

(Continued from page 177.) ss 
We have previously stated that the oily fluid, which makes its | 
appearance during the middle and latter part of the distillation of 
coal tar, has long been known under the general name “ dead oil,” 
and by this name has entered largely for many years into the com-| 
position of cart grease and other lubricating mjxtures, as well as 
for the fabrication of printer’s ink and lamp black. No successful 
attempt to remove its peculiar odour and colour has that we are 
aware of, ever yet been made; and thus its application has remained 
limited to the roughest purposes; yet, as we shall presently show, | 
there is no fairer field for chemical industry and enterprise than 
may be found in this “dead oil.” ‘Though seemingly different, | 
according to the nature of the tar from which it has been obtained, | 
dead oil is in reality a tolerably uniform material, compared with | 
many other raw products that pass into the hands of the chemist. | 
Its composition is, however, remarkably complex, and the difficulty | 
thus created in its treatment is still further increased by the ease’ 
with which several of its constituents are much altered in nature’ 
from very trifling reactions. When first drawn from the still, this’ 
dead oil is almost colourless, or, at least, possesses only a dullish| 
yellow hue, with, however, a very peculiar and characteristic opal. | 
escent appearance, due perhaps, in part, but certainly not wholly, | 
to a small quantity of “quinoline.” Whether exposed to the) 
air or to the light, or kept in the receiver of an air-pump, 
or in the dark, this opalescent appearance rapidly increases by 
time; and for the most part, wherever or however kept, the) 
dull yellow hue of the recently distilled oil changes in a few! 
hours to an opalescent indigo-blue shade of considerable beauty 
by reflected, but appears of a dark red by transmitted light—| 
giving an impression that cyanole, in considerable quantity, must 
be present, though very faint traces of this substance can at any’ 
time be detected, and, generally speaking, it seems altogether | 
absent. After having been kept for about a week, the dead oil| 
ceases to undergo any further alteration by age, and it then 
assumes a deep bottle-green tinge by reflected light, being however, 
as before, dark red by the transmitted ray. If we now redistil it, | 
the entire series of these optical phenomena will occur again, and | 
seemingly without any sensible alteration, unless it be that they | 
come on more slowly—the ultimate effect, however, is the same; 
and even after sixteen successive rectifications of the same oil, | 
this, on being kept for a few weeks, assumed a deep olive-green 
hue, not many shades lighter than at the first distillation. The | 
odour of the oil, too, remains with almost as much pertinacity as 
the colour, and is exceedingly offensive, being a villanous compound 
of naphthaline, soot, grease, and something like decayed cabbage 
or horseradish. Of these the naphthaline is the chief, but not the 
most difficult, to remove; the sooty smell is due to a peculiar 
alkaloid, of which we will presently speak, and is easily got rid 
of; the greasy odour is, perhaps, the natural one, and the stench 
of decayed cabbage no doubt arises from the destruction of some 
nitrogenous compound by the heat employed in the distillation. 
There is, however, a circumstance well worthy of remark in respect 
to the peculiar substance which gives colour to dead oil, which is, 
that it may be united with acids, and then gives rise to the forma- 
tion of a scarlet tint, quite equal to anything ever produced by 
cochineal. ‘This tint changes to a yellow by the action of alkalies, 
but is again restored by the action of dilute acids. We have made 
many experiments with a view to fix it upon silk or cotton, but 
hitherto without any success, ‘To obtain it, place a quantity of the 
dark-coloured oil in a Florence flask, with about one-twentieth of 
its weight of oxalic acid, and boil the mixture until the water of the 
oxalic acid being expelled, that acid itself begins to decompose; 
then allow the whole to cool, so that the oxalic acid may solidify ; 
after this, pour off the whole of the oil, and wipe the oxalic acid 
carefully; then dissolve it in water, and filter the solution, which 
will have a beautiful crimson hue, not liable to change in the air 
or sunshine, though susceptible of alteration by alkalies, as already 
mentioned. ‘The precise nature of this colouring matter deserves 
to be carefully investigated; as obtained by the above method, it is 
mixed with an alkaloid which, no doubt, modifies its properties 
very considerably. This alkaloid is, moreover, intimately con- 
nected with the worst qualities of dead oil, and, more than any 
other substance, tends to produce colour, and (naphthaline 
excepted) to give smell. The odour of the alkaloid itself is| 
intense beyond belief, and so remarkable as to warrant its intro-| 
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duction as a name for the alkaloid. We have no wish to 
extend the already overgrown limits of organic nomenclature, by 
introducing a new word; but any expression which would signify 
“essence of soot” might very properly be applied to the article 
which may be procured from dead oil by the following process :— 
Pour about half a gallon of this oil into any convenient vessel, and 
pass through it the vapours of muriatic acid arising from four 
ounces of common salt mixed gradually with an equal weight of 
oil of vitriol, the mixture being made either in a tubulated retort 
or in a proper gas flask, and heat applied towards the end of the 
process, so as to expel the whole of the muriatic acid gas. This 
gas,in passing through the dead oil, is rapidly absorbed, and 
gives rise to a turbidness in the oil: so soon as the whole of the 
muriatic acid has been absorbed, the oil is to be well washed with 
warm water three or four times, using about a pint of water each 
time. These washings must be united together, and filtered free 
from the o:l; the mixed fluid is then to be evaporated down to the 
bulk of half a pint, and when cold, supersaturated with a solution 
of caustic ammonia, which will precipitate the alkaloid in question, 
mixed, however, with another of a less offensive character. After 
washing these with water, they are again to be dissolved in dilute 
muriatic acid, and precipitated as before; and this must be repeated 
three or four times. Lastly, the recently precipitated alkaloids 
are to be distilled in contact with a saturated solution of common 
salt, when the smoky alkaloid will gradually pass into the re- 
ceiver, leaving the other, which is less volatile, in the retort. 
This smoky alkaloid has the most intense odour of smoke, even in 
quantities too minute to be weighed ; its combinations with acids 
are, however, totally devoid of smell, and several of them show a 
marked tendency to crystallise when slowly evaporated in a watch 
glass under the receiver of the air-pump. If a drop of any of 
these salts in solution be placed upon the hand, no odour arises 
until soap is employed to wash it off, when an extremely persistent 
and most repugnant smell is generated, remaining for many hours, 
or even days, unless removed by vinegar or a dilute acid. That 
this substance is alkaline, may be proved by its action on neutral 
litmus paper; and that it contains nitrogen, may be shown by 
boiling a little of it for a few minutes with strong sulphuric acid, 
when it will be charred and destroyed, and sulphate of ammonia 
formed, exactly as happens with all other organic nitrogenous 
compounds. ost of the salts of this alkaloid appear to be 
| partially soluble in the dead oil, and hence one cause of the 
| difficulty experienced in freeing the oil altogether from them; by 
{the alternate action, however, of acids and alkalies applied in the 
|ananner which we are about to indicate, the oil may be entirely 
| purified from this source of contamination. When first precipi- 
| tated, this alkaloid gives a milky appearance to the fluid containing 
| it, not unlike that caused by quinine under the same circumstances; 
| this, however, soon disappears, and gives rise to the formation of 
'a grumous-looking precipitate, which in the end collects together 





| into several little balls or lumps, and these by the action of heat 


| melt into a kind of oil at 212° Fahrenheit, but again solidify into 
| whitish drops as the temparature diminishes. Ether instantly 


|| dissolves them, as also does alcohol, but less readily, and the latter 


solution is precipitated by water. We have found this alkaloid in 
every specimen of gas tar yet examined, whether this has been 
derived from common Newcastle coal, or from Scotch cannel coal, 
, from Pelton or from Boghead. 

( To be continued.) 


Correspondence, 
THE CROLL FUEL ACCOUNTS. 


Sir,—Your pungent criticisms upon “ my process and system” 
have at length forced Mr. Croll, through the organ of Mr. A. H. 
Still, his manager at Bow-common, into some explanation of the 
great advantages claimed for what he is pleased to call his system ; 
and this explanation savours so strongly of the thimble-riggery 
which has characterised all the operations of the Great Central 
clique, that 1 am induced to send you a few remarks, whereby 
such of your readers as are uninitiated into the mysteries of gas 
manufacturing may be put upon their guard, and know how to 
appreciate Mr. Still’s statements at their correct value. That there 
may be no misrepresentation as to what he asserts, I will give his 
own words. He informs us that— 

‘“‘ A double setting is now being put out of action; the retorts have been 
in constant work for 14 months and 23 days; the upper setting is still in 
so good a condition that it will be again in action for, at least, a further 
period of twelve months; the quantity of gas produced from this setting 
has been 41,854,000 cubic feet, averaging per retort daily 7758 feet. 

‘“* The economy of fuel being so important an element in gas manufacture, 
it gives me great pleasure to be enabled to show what may be done by a 
judicious combination of arrangements, effecting what will doubtlessly 
surprise many gas manufacturers, whose ordinary workings show the 
consumption of fuel to average some 30 or 40 chaldrons of coke per cent. 
upon the tons of coal carbonised. 


: — following is the result of actual workings, as proved by five several 
rials :— 








Coals carbonised ...cccceccscccceeees e» 1655 tons. 
Coke used ..cssccssecccererees geveesertoucoveses 84 chaldrons, 
Breeze, 35 chaldrons, equal to ......++.sceceeeees ome @ 


Tar valued at jd. per gallon, 21,200 gallons, equalto 45 ,, 


Total .cccscccccccccccccccce 166 ,, or 107-9 tons. 











a 
“‘Showing the average quantity of fuel by measurement to be 10 per 
cent., by weight 6:52 per cent. ; or, as again shown by the working of the 
whole establishment for a continuous lengthened period, commencing and 
terminating with known quantities of coal, coke, tar, and breeze, the 
result is 10°02 per cent. by measurement, and 6:51 per cent. by weight, 
viz., coals carbonised, 4460 tons, 7 
Producing ecccccccsecccresecscceseccess 4460 chaldrons, 
Coke sold @eeeeererereseoseseeseeeeeeee 4185 »> 
Coke used SOeeoereres sees seesseeseeeee 275 ” 
Tar used, 26,100 gallons, equal to ..0.-. 60 ,, 
Breeze used, 131 chaldrons, equalto.... 112 ,, 


Total for fuel.....ccccsecee 447 = ,, or 290°55toneg, 

“*The average yield of coke is 1 chaldron of 13 cwt. to the ton of coal! 
carbonised.”” | 
The first paragraph bears upon the question of wear and tear; 
and on this point if can refer Mr. Still to other gas works in| 
London, where clay retorts of the dimensions in use at the Great 
Central Works, have been in operation for a much longer period 
than his own, producing, not 7758 feet, but 10,000 feet of gas daily— | 
where, in fact, a bench of seven clay retorts, occupying the same 











superficial area, will generate within 30 per cent. of as much gas as 
his bench of six clay and seven iron retorts, economising thereby || 
nearly the whole of the iron retorts, and the attendant charges of 
labour, &c. Indeed, could the truth be ascertained, I have not the 
shadow of a doubt, that of the gas produced by a bed of retorts at 
the Great Central Works, 60 per cent. is yielded by the six clay 
retorts, and only 40 by the seven iron ones. I recollect, some | 
years since, paying a visit to the Winchester Gas Works, where Mr. | 
Croll’s system was in use; and the stokers accidentally “let the cat 
out of the bag,”’ and confessed that the iron retorts, when I saw | 
them, had not been recharged for 15 hours. Besides, Mr. Still 
himself gives us a practical instance of the fallacy of combining 
clay and iron retorts in the same bed. Had the iron retorts not 
been worn out, there would have been no necessity for letting the bed 
down, and thereby endangering the clay ones, for we all know the 
effect of such experiments upon clay retorts after 15 months’ active 
service. On the score of economy in wear and tear, Mr. Still has 
decidedly failed to make out a case for his master; and, with regard 
to economy in fuel, he has failed more egregiously still, notwith- | 
standing his hocus pocus attempt to mystify the question. 

The fuel used is coke, breeze, and tar; the calorific value of the 
latter being ascertained by calculating out the quantity used at the 
price of ONE FARTHING per gallon,* and converting it into the 
number of chaldrons of coke which that sum in money represents. 
By this process a bushel of coke is presumed to be equivalent in 
calorific effect to 10 or 12 gallons of tar. Now, I know that in 
some London gas works a gallon of tar, when used as fuel, is 
reckoned in their working accounts at 3d.; in others as equivalent 
to half a bushel of coke; and Mr. Still himself knows full well 
that during the years he was in the employment of the Chartered 
Gas Company he reckoned three gallons of tar as equal to one 
bushel of coke. What its true calorific value may be is not settled 
amongst gas engineers; and the only published statement I can | 
find upon the subject is in the preface to Dr. Ure’s new edition of | 
his “ Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures,” where it is asserted, 02 || 
the authority of Mr. Clegg, that 264 lb. of coal tar are equivalent in 
heating power to 672 Ib. of coke; and again, that 297 lb. are equal 
to 756 Ib.: the mean of these statements being | 

280 lb. of tar = 714 Ib. of coke; 
or, 100 Ib. of tar = 255 lb. of coke; 

while Mr, Still’s formula gives us 
100 lb. of tar = 33 lb. of coke! 


That Mr. Clegg’s authority is to be implicitly relied upon in this | 
matter, I will not undertake to assert. It has never yet been 
publicly impugned, and chemical analysis strongly corroborates 
the high value he assigns to coal tar as a heating agent when 
perfectly consumed; indeed, every experienced gas engineer will 
agree with me that in Mr. Still’s estimate the practical calorific value 
of the tar from Newcastle coal is enormously underrated. It is by 
this process, however, that accounts are cooked up, from which it 
is made to appear that 100 Ib. of coal are distilled by 6°52 1b. of 
coke as fuel; certainly a startling fact, if true, as Mr. Still’s fellow- 
labourers cannot accomplish it with less than from 15 lb. to 17 lb. 
But, if we weigh Mr. Still in Mr. Clegg’s scales, as to the tar, he 
tells us a very different tale ; and it will be instructive so to examine 
each of the two accounts he publishes. 

N 











o. 1. 
Tons. Ib. Ib. 
Coal carbonised.......... 1655 X 2240 = 3,707,200 
FUEL USED. 
Chaldrons. Ib. Ib. 
Coke cccccccccscccccccs 84 X 1456 = 122,304 
Breeze........ nmnbeeen 35 
Reckoned as coke........ 27 X 1456 = 39,312 
Gallons. b. 
UE cicumessaaws See x ws x 7s = 567,630 
280 
—_—— 


Total for fuel......eeeeee0% 729,246 








* Tar is readily saleable in London at three farthings a gallon. 
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or the equivalent of 19°7 lb. of Newcastle coke as fuel to distil 
100 lb. of Newcastle coal. 


Tons. Ib. Ib. 
Coal carbonised........-. 4460 X 2240 = 9,990,600 





FUEL USED. 
Chaldrons. Ib. Ib. 

Coke cere eeeereserereee 275 x 1456 = 400,400 
Bree ccccccesccecsoccce 132 

Reckoned as coke ......-. 112 X 1456 = 163,072 

Gallons. Ib. br 

Tal.cccccccccce wee X 105 x TIE 2. Goesay 
280 

Total for fuel..........+.++ 1,262,299 


or the equivalent of 12°63 lb. of Newcastle coke as fuel to distil 
100 Ib. of Newcastle coal. 

I am unable to account for the difference between these results ; 
and perhaps even Mr. Still may be puzzled to do so, for I see he 
reckons 385 gallons of tar in one instance, and 435 in the other, 
as equal in heating power to a chaldron of coke. I will, however, 
hazard a suggestion on the subject. 

The first account appears to relate to five trials where the coal, 
coke, breeze, and tar, were actually weighed and measured; and 
there is, therefore, more probability of its being correct than the 
second one, where the coke produced is roughly calculated at 36 
bushels per ton of coal, the surplus, if any, being used as fuel. 
Now, we all know that some Newcastle coals will yield 38 and 
even 40 bushels; and the coke dealers will further tell us that an 
“ Tmperial” chaldron—(pardon me the joke), I mean a chaldron of 
coke sold at the Imperial Gas Works—is a considerably more 
bulky affair than a Great Central chaldron.* If, therefore, only 
an extra one or two bushels per ton can be squeezed out of the 
coal or out of the coke dealer, it goes: into the fuel account with- 
out being charged ; and the 275 chaldrons of coke actually accounted 
for may really have been twice as much; and if so, the second ex- 
periment would then agree with the first. We of the craft under- 
stand all these things, and no one better than the writer, who is 
further prepared, in case of need, to produce extracts from the 
Tottenham gas accounts, to show what can be done in this way when 
a point is to be gained or a job to be perpetrated. 

On searching Mr. Clegg’s work for the data quoted by Dr. Ure, 
I find, at page 124, the following paragraph relative to coal tar as 
fuel, which places Mr. Still’s character for fairness and candour in 
|a very unenviable position :—“'The use of tar as fuel has of late 
become frequent, and is the most economical, as far as it is avail- 
able. In almost every instance it is worth more to burn than to 
sell, viz., 3d. per gallon. The quantity required for carbonising a 
chaldron of coal varies from 24 to 27 gallons. At the Pancras 
station of the Imperial Gas Company, each bench of retorts will 
carbonise about 60 bushels of coal in 24 hours, with from 40 to 45 
gallons of tar as fuel.” 





Now, taking a chaldron of coal as weighing 263 cwt., or 2968 Ib., 
jand a gallon of tar as 104 Ib., and applying Mr. Still’s formula for 
| converting the calorific value of tar into coke, the worst working of 
\the Pancras station of the Imperial Gas Company, as quoted above, 
|will give 100 Ib. of coal distilled, not by 6°52 Ib., but by 3°18 Ib. 
|of fuel, or less than one-half of Mr. Still’s rate!! Need I pursue 
\the reductio ad absurdum further ? 

My own observation leads me to conclude that when Newcastle 
| coal tar alone is used as fuel, it will, in a well-constructed furnace, 
| distil about eleven times its weight of its own coal; and as New- 
| castle coke, in several of the London gas works, will only distil 
| six times its weight of the same coal, the calorific value of tar to 
coke, by weight, may fairly be taken as 11 is to6. Hence 
100 Ib. of tar = 183 1b. of coke. 


Adopting this value, Mr. Still’s first statement will stand corrected 





| 

' thus :— 

| Tons. Ib. Ib. 

| Coal carbonised........++ 1655 X 2240 = 3,707,200 
| FUEL USED. 

| Chaldrons. Ib. Ib. 

| Coke ..cccccccecscccccce 84 X 1456 = 192,304 
Ee cocccee 35 

Reckoned as coke........ 27 X 1456 = 39,312 
j Gallons. Ib. 

ie Seer ee 407,358 
| 100 

Total for fuel............+. 568,974 


or the equivalent of 15°34 Ib. of coke used as fuel for each 100 Ib. 
| Of coal distilled; and I have very little doubt, even upon Mr. Still’s 
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* Since the above was written I have been kindly favoured with the 
correct weight of three separate chaldrons of coke, as supplied to the 
dealers from one of the principal metropolitan gas stations :— 

Cw 


own showing, but that this is, after all, the true state of the case 

at the Bow-common Gas Works. | 
It will be remarked that I have, throughout these calculations, | 
adopted Mr. Still’s mode of estimating the calorific value of breeze ; | 
but I must guard myself against the supposition that I have ad-| 
mitted its accuracy; I have simply been unwilling to complicate | 
the inquiry by the introduction of a new element of difference. 
Your provincial readers, and others not accustomed to the use of 

Newcastle coal, may have some difficulty in following these figures, | 
from ignorance of the phraseology peculiar to gas works using that 

material—more especially the London ones. A short explanation | 
may therefore be useful to persons desirous of comparing their | 
workings with Croll’s. | 
A ton, or 2240 Ib., of coal is reckoned to produce 13} cwt., or’ 
1512 Ib. of dry coke, besides about 8 per cent. of breeze. When) 
per-centage of fuel is spoken of, it is with reference to the pro- 
portion of coke used to coke produced: thus, a 20 per cent. fuel 
account is one-fifth of 1512 lb., or 13 lb. of coke used for each 
100 Ib. of coal distilled. Similarly calculated, we obtain the fol- 
lowing ratios :— 
223 per cent. fuel is 14°93 Ib. per 100 1b. of coal distilled. 


| 
25 3” 3” 1 6°87 ” ” » | 
27s gg Sg —Ss«1 8°56 > ‘* " | 
30 ” ”» 20°25 > ” ” | 
324 ” 3° 21°95 ” ”> ” 
35 33 ” 23°65 3° ” ” | 


You have already given us the details of an unsuccessful attempt | 
made to induce the shareholders of the London Gas Company to 
deliver themselves over, bound hand and foot, into this Croll’s 
power; and his emissaries now give out that he may not be indis- 
posed to renew the negotiation upon a suitable apology being made 
to him for the “ ungentlemanly treatment ” he has received at their | 
hands. I shall, however, be much deceived if Croll’s last chance | 
of further intruding himself upon the metropolitan or other gas | 
companies has not for ever vanished with the publication of Mr. | 
Still’s accounts; at all events, I am confident that, had another | 
engineer put forward such statements in reference to any other of 
our ordinary manufactures, he would have been set down as, not 
only a conceited schemer, but as an arrant impostor. 


* London, Sept. 3, 1853. A Civit ENGINEER. 


MR. LEWIS THOMPSON ON THE ILLUMINATING 
POWER OF GAS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Srr,—I take up my pen on the present occasion with no ordinary | 
sentiments of pride and gratification; for in so doing I am enabled | 
to announce to your numerous readers that the cause of truth and 
honesty, in respect to London gas, is at length triumphant, and 
for ever elevated beyond the reach of falsehood and interested 
misrepresentation. My appeal to the common sense and candour | 
of the directors of the metropolitan gas companies has been | 
responded to in a manner no less honourable to themselves and | 
to me, than beneficial to the real interests of those whom they | 
represent. Out of the thirteen companies by whom this great | 
capital is supplied with gas, I have already received special per- | 
mission from nine, to examine when I please and how I please, | 
and to report upon the quality of the gas they manufacture; and, | 
be it remembered, this permission extends to all properly qualified | 
individuals, for such were the terms of my appeal. ‘There is 
nothing of the “ hole-and-corner” character about this permission | 
—no coffee-house “ entrée”—no “ one-candle” illumination to | 
obscure the truth and darken the fair face of honesty. In vain | 
may learned professors be fee’d to hoot like an owl in an ivy bush | 
against the noonday glare of a system such as this; and, vainer | 
still, may schemers, stags, stalking-horses, and bankrupt engi- | 
neers, hope to delude a credulous public in presence of this “ spear | 
of Ithuriel.” No; the City of London has at last worked out its | 
own motto :— 








* Tempora mutantur,” &c. 


And am I not warranted in giving vent to an expression of 
becoming pride on such an occasion ?—of course I am, and so is | 
every honest man. Who that has paid any attention to this| 
subject can have forgotten how my esteemed correspondent—(for | 
we really do correspond by letter)—who, I say, can have forgotten 
how my correspondent, Mr. Charles Pearson, long since “ planted | 
a tree,” and watered it, as he tells us, with painful pertinacity, in 
the bare hope of proudly sitting, like Jonah under the gourd, | 
beneath its shade in his latter years? Why may not I, then, have 
an honest pride in sitting beneath this gaseous evergreen of mine— 
this quaint little hollybush, with its piercing foliage and “ semper 
vivat”? aspect? Besides, mine is now a real tree; whereas friend 
Pearson’s arboretum has vanished in the debris of a defunct 
railway terminus—a catastrophe, by-the-by, which some few regret 
more than I do. Yet there was something poetical about that 
Pearsonian idea which ought to have preserved it from annhila- 
tion; for it always brought to my mind Byron’s description of the 
quiet home of his Greek pirate, or “ sea attorney,”— 
*‘ There his few peaceful days time had swept o’er; 
There his stern bosom and keen eye would melt 
Before the happiness of that sweet child— 





t. qrs. Ib. 

No. L weighed .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 16 0 OO 
No. ” POCO S ee COOH EEE EEEEEEEEe® 15 3 0 
No. 3 ” SSE ESE EEE SEH EeEee 15 1 0 
NEOED cosdesccccsstsiocmneces MB 8 8 











His only shrine of feelings undefiled.” 
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i But I must return to the gas; and, in so doing, present my thanks 
',and acknowledgments to the directors of the nine gas companies 
who have favoured me with their confidence, and who may rely 
/;upon my sincerity for an impartial discharge of the duty I owe 
|\to them and to the public. To both I promise a perfect, “a 
| lexipharmic” against the poisonous influence of anonymous 
|| misrepresentation. 

| Of the gases supplied throughout the metropolis during the past 
', month but little need be said, as my photometrical table speaks for 
|itself. ‘They have all been, in my opinion, satisfactory; and, 
| looking at the present price of coals, the public at large has cer- 
| tainly no reason to complain, even with the worst of them, if I may 


i 


|| Daily Record of Observations upon the Illuminating Power of a Burner consuming 5 feet per hour of the Gases mentioned below, as 
compared with a Spermaceti Candie, burning about 120 grains per hour, but always reduced to this Gravity by Calculation. 


Hl 
li 





be allowed to use so strong a word in a language which does not. 
admit of the phrase “ the least best.” The gases supplied to the 
City, in particular, have been excellent; and, though the Central | 
gas does contain a little carbonic acid, yet I am not implacable, for 

there is plenty of cannel in it, Iam sure. If Mr. Croll can go on/|| 
supplying the same kind of gas at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet with | 
coals at their present price, and if he can make a fair profit by so | 
doing, then may Mr. Croll rest contented that the day of his | 
triumph is not far off; and, come when it’ may, if it ever comes, | 
there will not then be one man in the City of London more loud | 
and sincere in the exclamation of his applause than myself. 
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No.7 A, Pancras-lane, City, Sept. 9, 1853. 


| 


Lewis Tuompson, M.R.CS., &c., Consulting Chemist. 





\ A LONDON SCOT’S OBJECTION TO CANNEL GAS, 


|| $Srr,—The honest Scotch gas manager, who has never migrated 
| south of the Tweed, will be somewhat amused at a London Scotch- 

man’s objection to the manufacture of cannel-coal gas, as expressed 
|/in the following funny letter, addressed ostensibly to an obscure 


| journal, but really to the directors of the City of London Gas | 


',|Company, who are about to commence supplying that article to 


| the public: the object being to deter them from carrying their | 


intentions into effect, and from thereby conferring upon the citizens | ) 
' in your last month’s “ Circular to Gas Companies,” you have under- 


|, of London the greatest boon, in a sanitary point of view, which has 
_ever been offered to them. He tells them— 
“‘T understand that your company are making preparations for the 
| supply of cannel-coal gas to a certain portion of your customers. 
|| “It will be remembered that your company only lately narrowly 
||escaped being successfully indicted as a nuisance. Now, what I want to 
| know is, whether, when one nuisance, after a great deal of trouble and 
inquiry, has been abated, we are to be subjected to another still more 
intolerable ? 


twice its volume of common gas, he would be more likely to “ put | 

down” half the London gas works by compelling the other half | 

to manufacture cannel gas, than to stop its introduction, as sug- | 

gested by the London Scotchman. 
London, Sept. 5, 1853. 


CONSUMPTION OF GAS COAL IN LONDON. 
Sir,—I have been comparing notes with some of my brethren 


A True Briton. 





| stated the quantity of coal consumed by the metropolitan gas com- 


| panies during the last year. 


| 
on the Coal Exchange, and we have come to the conclusion that, | 
| 


I hand you, for your private informa- 


| tion and not for publication, the nearest estimate we can make of | 
| their consumption—amounting, in the aggregate, to 454,000 tons; 


/ and, if that of the provincial companies receiving their supplies 


| tons. 


| ‘*It is well known to every one who has had any experience in the | 
;!manufacture of cannel-coal gas, that a peculiarly sickening and disagree- | 


able smell is given off during the process of manufacture; and, though I 
| feel quite sure that the dense population in the immediate neighbourhood 


{| will not suffer for any lengthened period their lives to be endangered and | 
their property lessened in value, yet I would rather ‘prevent than cure.’ | 
I, for one, do not want to bear the infliction for a single day. It may be | 


|, that the directors of the company are in ignorance of the effect which 
|| their proposed manufacture will entail upon the neighbourhood, and will, 
now that it is represented to them, willingly forego the advantages they 


anticipate from its introduction; but if, on the other hand, they know- | 
| ingly intend to inflict this injury upon us, I hope some one will be able to | 
influence their fears for the consequences, for it cannot be too constantly | 
before them that, in this Palmerstonian age, nuisances must be put down.”’ | 


| So 25 or 30 candle gas—the pride and glory of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and every town and village in Scotland—becomes a 
nuisance when imported into London! Swallow this who can. 
No, no. 
| jeopardy, but the breeches pockets of the London Scotchman. 
| against Basinghall-street. Hine ille lachryme. If the present 
reforming Home Secretary knew that cannel gas went as far as 





| the Court of Sewers, with a statement of the facts. 


It is not the health of the citizens which is placed in | PROFESSOR ANSTED anv tut BOGHEAD COAL TRIAL. 


It 
|3s court dresses and footmen with laced liveries and silk stockings | 


through London be added, the total will not be less than -_ 
8. C. 


Coal Exchange, Sept. 5, 1853. 


CURE FOR A BAD SUPPLY OF GAS. 


S1r,—I am informed that the Great Central Company are bound 
by their contract with the Commissioners of Sewers to keep their 
mains charged with gas at a pressure of not less than five-tenths of 
an inch of water; and the deficient supply in this neighbourhood 
leads me to believe this condition is not complied with. Can you’ 
put me in a way of ascertaining the facts? | 

Fleet-street, Sept. 8, 1853. A TRADESMAN. | 

[Borrow one of Wright’s registering pressure gauges, and fix it in some 
convenient situation in your premises. If you find the pressure less than 


that contracted for, send the register papers to us, or to the surveyor of | 
A remedy will soon 





be found.—Ep. J. G. L.] 





Srr,—In your Journat for this month I observe, in a leading | 
article, some remarks on my evidence on the occasion of a late trial | 
in Edinburgh. According to your statement, I told the jury that, 
the mineral in dispute, when powdered, was “‘ fit to make bricks.” | 


—— 
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| 1853.) 
eet 
| I have no recollection of having made such a remark. My evidence 
|| went to show that the disputed mineral could be moulded, which 
|| coal cannot be; and I gave this as one of several illustrations of 
|| my opinion, that the former was a true shale, and not a coal. 

As shales and ironstone, as well as coal, are found in the coal 


|| measures, and are frequently bituminous, this view is perhaps not 


|| quite so preposterous as may have seemed to you at first sight. At 
‘| any rate, whether right or wrong, it is the conclusion to which I 
| arrived from a careful examination of the case; and I cannot but 
| regret that you have allowed yourself to attribute unworthy motives 
'|to those who have taken a view different from your own in regard 
|, to a question which certainly is not without its difficulties. 
| D. T. ANSTED. 
||17, Manchester-street, London, Aug. 14, 1853. 
[The following parallel extracts from the notes of two of the shorthand 
writers employed on the trial will serve to refresh Professor Ansted’s 
|memory as to the evidence he gave on this occasion; and the extract from 
|| the address to the jury of the counsel for the plaintiff will show to what 
| use it was applied. 


| 


| Professor Ansted examined by the Dean of Facuty. 


| In examining the structure of the 
|; mineral, Mr. Ansted, did you find it 
jin this respect different from coal? 
|| —Very distinctly, 

| Will you be kind enough to ex- 
|| plain that to us?—On looking at it, 
! and comparing it with coal and other 
j|minerals that are known in the 
| neighbourhood, it at once struck me 
that, if not coal, it must be shale; 
and I endeavoured to come to some 
'| conclusion, as to which of the two it 
might be, merely from its external 
character and treatment, without 
j|analysis, I took a piece, and pounded 
it in a mortar, and endeavoured to 
see if I could make it in any sense 


{ 


Now, in examining its structural 
character, did you find it in any re- 
spect to differ from coal?—Very dis- 
tinctly. 

Will you explain the difference ? 
—In looking at it, and comparing it 
with the coal, I was struck with the 
conviction that, if not a coal, it must 
be a shale. I came to this conclusion 
mainly from its external character, 
and without analysing it. I tooka 
piece of it, and pounded it into a 
mortar, bringing it into a plastic 
state. [Witness here exhibited to 
the court what he termed a cupel ] 
This was the result. Lalso attempted 
the same thing with a piece of 


cannel coal, and the result of my 
experiment, was, that it would not 
hold together at all. It will be no- 
ticed that the one is white and the 
other is black. 

The one makes a brick, whereas 
the result of the experiment with 
cannel coal is to leave it in the con- 
dition of dust, which could not com- 
bine ?—Yes, that is the result of my 
experiments. The latter hardly co- 
heres together. Ina short time it 
falls into powder. 

Extract from the Address to the Jury by the Dean of Facutty. 

“You have seen the substance in powder; you know what the powder 
is when mixed with water; you know it resolves itself into a plastic mass, 
and which is so plastic that it can be converted into a BRICK, which 
Professor Ansted proved by the production of this which I hold in my 
hand.” [The Dean here showed the cupel which Professor Ansted put in, 
in the course of his evidence.] 


Beatster of Pew Batents. 


Peter Warp, of Oldbury, Worcester, for ‘‘ Improvements in the 
manufacture of sal ammoniac, and obtaining salts of ammonia,” Patent 
dated Oct. 7, 1852. 

The invention consists, first, in lining the domes of the subliming 
pots with plaster of Paris, or with such substances as will adhere to 
the dome and not discolour the sal ammoniac, such as Roman cement, 
or a composition of such substances with sand, carbonate of lime, 
alumina, or the silicate of alumina. When the lining has set on a 
time, it is brushed over with charcoal and water, or black lead and 
water, so as to facilitate the removal of the cakes of sal ammoniac 
from the domes. When the whole of the ammonia is obtained from 
the distillation of the gas water, it is run off from the still into a suit- 
able receiver, and as much muriatic acid and sulphuric acid added as 
is sufficient to saturate any ammoniacal salts present, which are prin- 
cipally in the state of sulphuret. Finely slacked lime is then added 
in a sufficient quantity to decompose the muriate or sulphate of am- 
monia; heat is applied, and free ammonia comes over. 

For the purpose of separating ammonia from coal gas, the patentee 
uses muriatic or sulphuric acid, combined with sawdust, tan bark, 
the sulphates of lime, barytes, strontium, or such other suitable sub- 
stances as will hold these acids in combination so as not, chemically, 
to combine with them. 

His next mode of obtaining ammonia from coal gas consists in the 
introduction of sulphurous acid into the coal gas when generated in 
the gas retorts, or after it has passed from the hydraulic main to the 
condenser, and previous to its purification in the lime purifiers. For 
|this purpose, he generates sulphuric acid by putting into the gas 

retorts, at the time of charging with coal, a quantity of eopperas, 
| sufficient to produce sulphurous acid to saturate or combine with the 
}ammonia present; or he produces the sulphurous acid in a separate 
|retort, and allows the sulphurous gas to pass into the gas main with 
| the coal gas, previous to entering the condensers and lime purifiers. 

Another improvement consists in the addition of sufficient muriatic 


plastic, so as to have it moulded, I 

'|did so, and made a cupelof it, and 
this is the result [holding up the 

mineral as experimented a 


Did you perform a similar experi- 
ment with a piece of cannel coal ?— 
I attempted the same thing with 
cannel coal, and it did not hold to- 
gether at all. 

The one made a sort of brick ? 
—Exactly. 














come over, to decompose the sulphuret of ammonia which the waste 
| gas contains, and which has not been volatilised. By the addition 
of either of these acids, the sulphuret of ammonia becomes decom- 
posed, and forms a muriate or a sulphate of ammonia, as the case 
may be; and finely slacked lime being added to decompose the salts 
of ammonia present, heat is applied, and caustic or free ammonia 
comes over, 











or sulphuric acid to the residue left, after all the ammoniacal gas has | 





Muriatic or sulphuric acid he applies, combined with sawdust, 
bark, dried peat, charcoal coke, the sulphates of lime, barytes, stron- 
tium, and the silicates of alumina. He uses muriatic acid of a spe- 
cific gravity of 1°1431, and sulphuric acid of a specific gravity o! 
12490. 

The inventor claims— 

1. The lining of domes used in the process of subliming sal ammo- 
niac with such materials as are described. 

2. The use of muriatic or sulphuric acids to saturate the sulphuret 
of ammonia. 

3. The use of muriatic or sulphuric acids for the separation o! 
| ammonia from coal gas. 

4, The use of sulphurous gas for the separation of ammonia from 
coal gas. 









Preston Lump, of Vauxhall, Surrey, engineer, for ‘* Improvements 
in apparatus for cleansing coal.’’ Patent dated Oct, 13, 1852. 

The invention consists in a counterpoise apparatus for cleansin¢ 
| coals, by causing them to be alternately forced into and withdrawn 
from a trough or other reservoir containing water. 

The apparatus, as shown in the drawings, consists of a base plate, 
to which are affixed two reservoirs or troughs containing water. DBe- 
tween the reservoirs, and also attached to the base plate, is a pillar, 
supporting a hollow beam, from which, on each side of the pillar, ' 
depend two rods, suspending over each trough a box containing the 
coal to be cleansed, The beam is put in motion by bars attached to 
each end of it, and, an oscillating movement being obtained, the boxes | 
of coal are alternately plunged into and withdrawn from the reservoir 
of water, A metal ball, which traverses the interior of the beam, 
counterbalances the boxes containing the coal, ‘The sudden action of 
the water frees the coal from its impurities, while the small coal is 
intercepted by a wire-cloth before it reaches the reservoir, which re- 
ceives only the dust. The boxes are easily discharged of their con- | 
tents, and can be readily supplied with fresh coal. 

The inventor claims the apparatus described as original. 








































JosepH Jonn Witt1am Watson, of Old Kent-road, Surrey, and 
Tuomas Suiarer, of St. Pancras, Middlesex, for ‘* Improvements in 
galvanic batteries, and in the application of electric currents to the pro- 
duction of electrical illumination and of heat, and in the production of 
chemical products by the aforesaid improvements in galvanic batieries.”’ 
Patent dated Nov. 1, 1852. j 

The jirst branch of this invention includes a variety of galvanic 
arrangements, in which new exciting agents and electrolytes aré 
employed for the purpose of obtaining, simultaneously with the gene- 
ration of constant electric currents, various chemical products. From 
the fact of these being mainly colouring matters, the patentees term 
their arrangements the * chromatic battery.” ‘The first of these is a 
modification of the Maynooth battery, in which the zine plates are 
excited with sulphuric acid and a salt of cyanogen (ferro-cyanide of 
potassium), and the iron plates with nitrous or nitric acid, alone or 
with a small portion of the same salt. The products are prussian 
blue (ferro-prussiate ot iron), a light blue pigment (ferro-prussiate of 
zinc), nitrous fumes, &c. If excited with sulphuric acid and a cya- 
nogen salt, a splendid blue will be the result. 

‘The second battery has lead platinised as the negative element in a 
similar manner to a Smee’s battery, and is excited by a nitro-sulphuric 
acid and a salt of chromium (chromate of potash), The resulting 
products are chrome yellows of different depths of tint. ‘The lead |} 
battery may have its cells of the same form az the Maynooth, and be || 
excited as described for that arrangement, but with chromate instead || 
of prussiate of potash. lj 

The third battery is an iron-zine, with or without porous diaphragms, || 
and excited by nitrous and sulphuric acids, with chromate of potash | 
in both cells, The product is a tine brown colour, |] 

The fourth is alead-Smee, with the ordinary excitants and prussiate || 
of potash. The product is a doubie white of lead and zine. ‘lhe lead-| 
Maynooth, with prussiate of potash, gives ferro-cyanides of zinc and || 
lead, i 

The fifth battery is similar to the lead-batteries described, with the |} 
addition of caustic lime, by which the chromic product is deprived of | 
a portion of its acid, and moditied in colour accordingly. | 

The seventh battery is the Maynooth, with a saturated solution of || 
nitrate of iron as the excitant in the iron cells, and sulphuric acid in 
the porous cells, : | 

The eighth battery is an iron and zinc one, excited by sea-water or | 
mineral waters, with the addition of prussiate of potash, 

‘The ninth battery has the positive metal, if zine, excited by a double 
acid excitant, independent of the colour-making electrolyte. The 
second acid used is hydrochloric acid, diluted and added to the sul- 
phuric acid, which is also in a diluted state. 

The spent acids and acid-washings can be employed for various | 
purposes, and the fumes evolved during the process collected and ap- | 
plied to the manufacture of nitre, acetic ether, ammonia, and sulphuric | 
acid, 

The colours may be deepened or brightened by sulphate of mange- | 
nese, sulphate of alumina or alum for blues, and chloride of stronuan | 
or chloride of barium for yellows. 

The second branch of the invention consists in a peculiar mode of 
connecting the electrodes of electric lamps with the poles of the gal- | 
vanic batteries, so as to produce a counter-convection of particies, 
and cause the electrodes to waste equally, and the light to be greatly | 
disseminated. ‘This is effected by having two batteries, and applying 
the negative wire of one, and the positive of the other, to one electrode, | 
| and the positive of the second, and negative of the first, to the other 
electrode. ‘This mode of applying double currents to single and oppo- 
site poles or electrodes may also be used for other purposes, 

The ¢hird branch of the invention consists in producing heat by 
passing powerful currents of electricity through fine platina or iron 
| wires, coated slightly with pipeclay or plaster of Paris, or other non- 
conductor, and again enveloped by metallic rods, such as silver or 















































































































































































| boiling and steaming apparatus may be placed, heated by the pipe or 
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silvered copper, which are good conductors of heat. The current first 
| heats the platina, which transfers its heat to the pipeclay, and this, 
becoming hot in its turn, heats the rods or tube in which the whole is 
enclosed, 

The claims (23 in number) include the galvanic arrangements and 
details in connection therewith; and the modes of applying electric 
currents to illuminating and heating purposes, described above. 

Wir11aM Fraser Rag, of Edinburgh, brassfounder, for ‘* Improve- 
ments in gas heating and cooking apparatus.” Patent dated Noy. 15, 
| 1852, 
{ 
| 








The invention relates to various arrangements of apparatus for the 
| production and application of heat for warming and cooking in a 
|, more economical and effectual manner than hitherto. The inventor’s 
| stove, or heating apparatus, consists of a pair of vertical cylinders, 
placed concentrically, one within the other, leaving an annular space 
| between the two—the two cylinders being attached to a base per- 
forated to admit air. The top of the cylinders is covered with a 
| diaphragm of wire gauze, above which is a single or double dome- 
shaped top, carrying a vessel for holding water—the dome being for 
the purpose of causing the heated air to issue laterally from the stove, 
The gasburners may be placed either within the inner cylinder or 
| between the two, the burner being either a perforated tube, or an 
arrangement of fan, union jet, fishtail, batswing burners, or burners 
|of a similar class) When the burners are placed in the annular 
space between the two cylinders, the inner one must communicate 
with the open air, whilst the vitiated current is carried off by a passage 
from the external cylinder. A reflector is placed beneath the gas- 
burners. In heating water for baths or reservoirs, three cylinders are 
used, one within the other, the innermost cylinder having a series of 
short horizontal open-ended pipes passing through it. The water in 
the bath circulates through two pipes—one connected with the top 
and the other with the bottom of the apparatus. The gas is consumed 
in a chamber beneath the cylinders, and the heated air passes off up 
through the inner cylinder, and between the outer and the middle one. 
For cooking-stoves, the chambers are also constructed with an ex- 
ternal air space—that is, a rectangular chamber is placed inside 
| another slightly larger, the inner chamber being digided by shelves. 
The gasburners are placed beneath the inner chamber—a curved or 
overhanging cover being above them—whilst a space is left between 
the top of this cover and the bottom of the inner chamber to allow 
the heated air to pass through, and afterwards up between the two 
' chambers, and off by a suitable discharge-pipe in the external cham- 
ber, A reflector of enamel is placed behind the burner; the lining of 
the inner chamber is also made, by preference, of enamel. Above the 
chamber is a double top, divided into compartments, in which gas is 
burned for boilingjand other cookingfoperations; and on the top a 





pipes from the stove beneath. 

Ihe patentee claims— 

1, The general arrangement and construction of apparatus or means 
for heating or cooking, as described. 

2. The system or mode of constructing or heating gas apparatus, 
with duplex] chambers to produce heated air space, in combination 
with an expanded concave cover or top, to diffuse or conduct the heat, 

3. The application and use of reflectors for heating and cooking 
apparatus. 

4, The adaptation of a concave reflector beneath heating and cooking 
burners. 

5. 'The application and use of overhanging covers for protecting the 
gasburners. 

6. ‘The system or mode of arranging heating and cooking apparatus, 
wherein the burners themselves are made to heat the gas prior to the 
combustion thereof, 

7. The application and use in heating and cooling apparatus, of 
burners of the batswing or fishtail class, or other burners of diffusive 
flame, consuming their own smoke, 
| 8. The application and use in heating and cooking apparatus, of 
enamelled reflecting surfaces on the inner side of duplex air chambers 
or spaces. 

9. The system or mode of heating water, and producing a heated 
fluid current, by means of an annular water space, with tubular 
connection, as described. 

10, The system or mode of deflecting and diffusing the heated air 
by means of a deflecting cover, as described. 

11, ‘he system or mode of heating, boiling, or steaming apparatus, 
by means of air passages passing through such apparatus, and com- 
municating with burners beneath. 


Degal Entelligence. 


The pressure on our columns compels us to omit for this month 
} sale iy : 
the continuation of the report of the Boghead coal trial.) 





















| before the bench, 
| was this—that, in justice to the consumers of gas, it was absolutely 
| necessary that such an infringement upon the property of the com- 





BURY ST. EDMUND’S PETTY SESSIONS, 
CHARGE OF FRAUD UPON THE BURY GAS COMPANY. 

On Thursday, Aug. 11, Mr. George Charles Wayling, surgeon- 
dentist, appeared to answer an information of Mr. Sowman, the 
manager of the Bury St. Edmund’s Gas Works, charging him with 
a fraud upon the gas company. Mr. Salmon appeared in support of 
the charge, and Mr. Hinnell on behalf of Mr, Wayling. 

Mr. Savmon said that, in opening this case, which he was instructed 
by the directors of the gas company to bring before the magistrates 
of the borough, he must remark that it was one of an extremely 
painful nature ; and, except to the party charged, he believed it was 
not more painful to any one than to the directors themselves, who, 
however, felt bound, as a matter of public duty, to bring the case 
If there were no other reason for such a step, there 


pany as had—he thought he should satisfy the magistrates—been 
committed by Mr. Wayling, should not pass without notice. If the 
company had no other inducement, this alone would be sufficient to 
warrant the course they were now taking; but they felt it a still 
greater duty that a great wrong to a serious amount—extending 
through a long course of time, and so large in itself that the only 
thing that struck him with astonishment was the extent to which gas 
had been taken from them—should not go unpunished. He thought 
he should be able to show, in the sequel, that many charges might be| 
made against Mr. Wayling ; but the course the directors were about 
to take was to seek to prosecute him for misdemeanour. They| 
thought he was guilty of felony—it was not clear if he were not| 
guilty of forgery in altering the meter—but they only sought to show 
the public that the offence was one which could not be committed 
with impunity; and to ask that punishment which would be the 
mildest in its character. He would now proceed to state that, in 
1849, the old gas company ceased to exist, and the works passed into 
the hands of the present proprietors. At that time Mr. Wayling was 
a consumer of gas under the old company. Mr. Wayling lived ina 
house belonging to Mr. Miller, on the Angel-hill, from the time that 
the present company became entitled to the gas works, in the latter 
part of 1849, down to December, 1851. In the early part of this 
period, Mr. Wayling was consuming gas for three lights only, and 
was not likely to consume a large amount; he had a workshop, a 
bedroom, and a hall light, so that, when the business of the day had 
ceased, it was not probable he would burn much gas beyond that! 
consumed by the light in the hall. This continued down to the end) 
of 1850, when two lights were added, one in the dining-room, and| 
the other in the operating-room, so constructed that a tube conveyed 
it from one room to the other—when not wanted in the operating- 
room, it might be used in the dining-room. This would make, at 
the end of 1850, five burners, which would be all he used till he left 
Mr. Miller’s house. In the month of November, 1851, he went to 
Mr. Reed’s house, in Northgate-street, where, in addition to the 
burners removed between the 25th and the 28th, from the other 
house, the gas company erected two pendants, having three lights 
each ; so that, from the month of December, 1851, he would have 
eleven burners. He would now proceed to draw the particular atten- 
tion of the magistrates to Mr. Wayling’s consumption when he had 
three burners, when he had five, and when he had eleven. He might 
state that the fair average consumption, calculated from experience 
in the town, was, during the two summer quarters, for each burner, 
from 300 to °400 feet per quarter; during the two winter quarters, 
from 600 to 800 feet. In this case he did not wish to say much as to 
the year 1849, save this, that with three burners, Mr. Wayling’s con- 
sumption for the three first winter months ending Dec. 31, was 600 
feet. Precisely the same amount of gas was registered as consumed 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1850; for the next quarter ending 
June 30, 300 feet; and for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1850, the 
same; so that up to that time Mr. Wayling’s average of consumption 
was low. After September in that year two new burners were added ; 
and in the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1850, the consumption was 1200 
feet, having increased very rapidly when the gas was put in a place 
where the burning of it went on during the day. During this quarter, 
however, Mr. Wayling had not had the consumption of the two 
additional burners the whole period, but of one from Oct. 11, and of 
the other from Nov. 29. They would naturally expect in the quarter 
ending March 31, 1851, as compared with that ending Dec., 1850, to 
find an increase; but, on the contrary, a very great decrease was 
found, the consumption being only 700 feet. In the following 
quarter, ending June 30, 1851, there was something to complain of, 
but not quite so much, the consumption being marked down at 600 
feet. In the next summer quarter 700 feet were registered, so that 
in the last summer quarter there would be precisely the same con- 
sumption as in the first winter quarter that year. Between Oct. 1 
and the end of the following quarter Mr. Wayling left Mr. Miller’s 
house and went to Mr. Reed’s; the old lights were removed, and new 
ones fixed on the 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th of November ; the meter 
was moved from one house to the other, and at the end of the quarter 
the.consumption was 1600 feet. The next quarter was that to which 
he should more particularly refer, and to which he should, in a great 
measure, confine his evidence. In the quarter ending March 31, 1852, 
the first quarter with eleven burners, to the great astonishment of the 
manager, the consumption was only 500 feet—in fact, eleven burners 
during the winter quarter cost 3s. 4d. only for gas. He had stated 
what was considered the fair average consumption of gas in the town; 
and he had taken the average of the consumption for a winter quarter 
of every gentleman on the bench; he found the mayor would be 
burning, with 11 lights, 9800 feet of gas; Mr. Braddock, 9 lights, 5000; 
Mr. Everard, 4 lights, 4900; Mr. Le Grice, 13 lights, 11,700; Dr. 
Probart also, with 10 lights, 4700; Mr. Kilner, 7 lights, 5700; Mr. 
Salmon, 13 lights, 8500; Mrs. M‘Leroth, 6 lights, 4500; Mr. R. 
Dalton, with, he believed, the same number, 4600; Mr. Rae, 6 lights, 
4000; Mrs. Lockwood, 3 or 4 lights, 2600; Mr. Crofts, 6 lights, 
3500; Mr. Johnson, 4 lights, 3300; Mr. Tozer, 5 lights, 2200 feet. 
After reading this, to show what others’ consumption had been, the 
bench would be struck by the circumstance that Mr, Wayling’s con- 
sumption for 11 lights, one of which was used in his workshop, there- 
fore daily as well as nightly, should be only 500 feet. He must here 
state that great credit was due to the manager of the gas works. 
His attention was directed to Mr. Wayling’s small consumption, and 
he went down and examined the meter, whether it was in working 
order, and afterwards sent down the principal man at the gas works 
to test the same by lighting some of the burners, The index instantly 
worked properly, This was a matter of surprise to Mr. Sowman, but 
knowing he was dealing with Mr. Wayling, a man of respectability, 
he did not feel it his duty to complain to the directors, insinuating 
dishonesty on the part of Mr. Wayling, but he determined to watch 
narrowly. The same thing still went on, and he was convinced there 















































was something very radically wrong ; but it was not till circumstances 
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occurred, which would be detailed before the bench, that he felt it 
| bis duty to take the step which now brought the case into court, 
|The consumption following the winter quarter was 800 feet. It was 
|a summer quarter, and it was a great contradiction that there should 
be nearly double the consumption in summer that there was in the 
|quarter ending at March, In the next quarter the consumption was 
| 1100 feet, nearly the same quantity as was burnt in the quarter ending 
December, 1851. For the quarter ending Dec. 30, 1852, the con- 
| sumption was 1500 feet. During the whole of this period the winter 
| consumption should have been at least thousands where there had 
| been hundreds registered, and the summer consumption ought certainly 
tohave been double what was charged. It was early in April, 1852 
(which was his usual time of examining meters, in order to have the 
billsmade out), that Mr. Sowman went down toexamine Mr, Wayling’s 
meter, when his attention was drawn to the small consumption of 500 
‘feet. After that he sent down Crick, who would be called as a witness ; 
and it was an extraordinary circumstance that in the intervening 
days not less than 300 feet had passed through the meter, whereas 
only 500 feet had been registered during the previous three months. 
It must be inferred, as part of his case, that shortly before the time 
when the agent was expected to take the state of the meter, whatever 
was to be done was done. The meter Mr. Wayling had was one of 
Edge’s patent, bearing the date of 1848; therefore it was put up 
before the gas works came into the hands of the new company. He 
(Mr. Saimon) would now show to the bench one of Edge’s subsequent 
patent meters, which had a shield over the index-works, while the 
|other had not. Where there was not this shield it was easy to operate 
on theworks, In Mr. Wayling’s meter there was notashield. After 
explaining to the magistrates the greater facility for operating on one 
of Edge’s earlier patents than on his subsequent one, and also the 
| modus operandi, Mr, Salmon proceeded to state that the way in which 
| it was considered that Mr. Wayling operated on his meter was this-— 
|| it having no shield, a hole was bored into the top of the meter, im- 
mediately over the most active index (that which marks the hundreds), 
_and when his instrument was at a certain point there was no difficulty 
|in operating on the index-plate, so as to put it backwards or forwards. 
jin the sound meter, it would be observed, there was a little catch 
| which went into each tooth of the wheel, so that as it worked it could 
turn one way only; the probability was that through the hole which 
had been bored an instrument had been inserted, and the end of the 
spring slightly raised, and thus the meter could be worked either way. 
The first step was making the hole, the next step was turning the 
index ; and there was presumptive evidence that this was done, as 
there had been so small a consumption of gas; therefore primd facie 
during the whole period the index had been turned back. But the 
case did not altogether rest here. Mr. Salmon, having exhibited the 
top of Mr, Wayling’s meter, with a hole over the index-works, stated 
that what first brought the attention of the directors to this was a 
communication made to them by Mr. William Nelson Last, watch- 
| maker, through Mr, Beard, the chairman of the company. That com- 
|munication he should prove by the evidence of Mr. Last—that he 
called on Mr. Beard, and told him that certain dishonest practices 
had been adopted towards the company by Mr. Wayling, and informed 
| him how those practices had been carried out. His statement wes, 
| that a hole had been made in the top of the box, through which the 
| works of the meter could be got at, and so (to use the expression of 
Mr. Wayling to Mr. Last) “he had done the company nicely.” The 
meter was at the time in Miss Lindars’s house, she having succeeded 
| Mr. Wayling in the house in Northgate-street: she was out for the 
holidays, and as soon as she came home it was taken down and 
examined, Mr. Sowman could not find a hole anywhere, though he 
/examined it minutely; and he went to Mr. Last and told him so. 
Mr. Last said, “‘ My boy can tell you;” and the boy said that, if the 
| black were scraped off, a hole would be found; and a hole was found 
| which had been filled up with solder. When Mr. Wayling told Mr. 
Last that he was doing the company nicely, Mr. Last replied, ‘You 
will be doing yourself a great injury, if you are discovered ;” where- 
upon Mr. Wayling, with great anxiety, asked him how he could do 
ithe hole up that the company might not know of it? When the 
| attention of Mr. Sowman was directed to the proper spot, he at once 
found, by touching with an instrument, a place where there was 
softer metal—where solder had been mixed with the tinned iron ; but 
the most conclusive circumstance of all was that, when he came to 
_turn up the box of the meter, the “burr” which had taken place 
from forcing the iron in was so apparent as to prove that the hole 
could not be the result of accident. This hole was over the index- 
band, and he should show, by Mr. Sowman, that it would enable Mr. 
| Wayling to do what it was said had been done—that the end of the 
|catch had been turned up, so that he was able to turn the index, and 
| make the register of consumption just what he pleased. 
The Mayor asked whether, through that one hole, there was the 
| power of moving the whole of the index-plates ? 
| Mr. Satmon replied that there was. 
| Mr, Hinnett asked if the magistrates would see whether the meter 
|could be acted on through that hole, and how it was possible to get 
at the index through it ? 
|. Mr, SaLmon should show by witnesses that the hole would enable 
Mr. Wayling to control the index; he should show further, that 
something or other had controlled the index, only a small consump- 
| ton of gas having been registered ; but he should go a step further, 
and show out of Mr. Wayling’s own mouth that he had done it, It 
| might be said that the evidence of Mr. Last was evidence given after 
he had had a misunderstanding with Mr. Wayling: he was quite 
| aware that it was liable to that imputation; but there would also be 
| the evidence of his son, who would be open to no such influence, and 
the evidence of the surrounding facts, which could not lie—the hole 
in the meter, the power to control the meter, and the decreased con- 
,Sumption of gas, 

| Mr, Satmon now stated, in answer to the magistrates, that he was 
80lng to treat the case as a cheat at common law. 

















Mr. Hinnext said that in the Railway Clauses Act the mischief 
now complained of was specifically named, and the remedy pointed 
out. 

The Mayor: That is within afspecificjtime. 

Mr. Satmon said the remedy Mr. Hinnell alluded to would be ap- 
plicable in a case where the charge was that damage was done to the 
meter. This case was not presented as a, malicious injury, but as a 
misdemeanour at common law. He would show the difference 
between this and Cook’s case at Ipswich. Cook was a great bungler ; 
he laid down a pipe from the main to the consuming pipe behind the 
meter, not knowing how to operate on the works ; but the present 
case was this—that Mr. Wayling, supposing he did the act, knew 
better how to do it. The gas meter and the main pipe belonged to 
the company, and he had no doubt ithey could, therefore, have gone 
for the telony for stealing gas, He did not say what course he might 
ultimately take, but at present he desired to confine himself to the 
misdemeanour at common law. eee 

Mr. Hinnett having applied that witnesses not under examination 
should withdraw from the hall, Mr. Sarmon called the following 
evidence :— 

John Chaplin Sowman : I am the manager of the gas works at Bury, 
and have been so for 3} years, since April, 1850, When I came to 
Bury, Mr. George Charles Wayling was a consumer of the company’s 
gas. He was then living in a house of Mr. Miller’s, on the Angel- | 
hill. When I first came to Bury he had three lights—one in the 
hall leading to the staircase, another in the workshop; whether the | 
other was on the staircase,or in the bedroom I cannot tell. He burned | 
three lights only till Oct. 11, 1850, when he had a bracket additional | 
light supplied a the company, though not fixed by them. Mr.) 
Wayling had no burners of the company, but had from them brass | 
cocks and tubes, and other materials for another light in November, 
1850, which I have seen attached to the candle-lamp, so that it was in | 
a state for burning gas. Mr. Wayling’s consumption for the three) 
lights in the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1849, was 600 feet; for the next 
quarter ending March 31, 1850, 600 feet. 

‘o the Mayor: I take the state of the meter’shortly after quarter- 
day. , 
continued : The consumption for the quarter ending | 
June 30, 1850, was 300 feet ; for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1850, | 
300. The consumption for the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1850, in-| 
cluding the two additional lights, was 1200 feet. In the following 
winter quarter ending March 31, 1851, the consumption was 700 feet ; 
for the quarter ending June the same year, 600 feet ; for the quarter 
ending Sept. 30, 1851, 700 feet. No more fresh fittings were put up 
in that house. On Nov. 25 we began to remove the fittings to Mr. 
Reed’s house, in Northgate-street, and the men were engaged to the 
28th in taking them down from Mr. Miller’s house, and putting them 
up in Mr. Reed’s house, to which he removed in the month of 
December that year. There was a period in that quarter during 
which no gas was consumed at either house. After we had re-erected 
these five lights we put up two additional 3-light pendants, one in 
the operating-room and one in the dining-room, making altogether 
eleven fixed burners. 

To the Mayor: The flexible tube was not fixed, but a common 
bracket was put up in lieu of it in the kitchen. hor. 

Examination continued : The pendants were not supplied till Jan. 1, 
1852. The kitchen burner was fixed Jan, 15, 1852. . 

The Mayor: Then, in fact, the 1600 feet of gas registered in 
December would be almost exclusively gas consumed in Mr. Miller’s 
house? 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Satmon: The effect of this is, that during the whole three 
years when the lights were the fewest, there was the greatest con- 
sumption, There were 1600 fect registered in this last quarter, when 
there were only five burners going, and that during only a portion of 
that quarter. : 

Mr. Sowman continued : The meter was removed to, and the service 
pipe put in, Mr. Reed’s house on Dec. 11, 1851. The consumption 
for the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1851, was 1600 feet. 

The Mayor: Of course, between Nov. 25 and Dec, 11, there could 
be no gas consumed, ; 

Mr. Sowman continued: The consumption for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1852, when all the lights were fixed, was 500 feet only. In 
the quarter ending June 30, 1852, the consumption was 1400 feet ; 
and in the next quarter, ending Dec. 31, 1852, 1500 feet, On the 
quarter ending March, 1852, I noticed the small consumption, and I 
determined to leave the matter standing open before I entered the 
charge in our check-books. I saw the meter early in April; I took 
its state at that time as 8800 feet. I find from experience the average 
consumption per burner, for the summer quarter, is from 300 to 400 
feet. The average in the winter months is from 700 to 800 feet. 

The Mayor: You take the average in this way—if a man has ten 
burners you see how much he has burned, and divide it by ten? — 

Witness: Yes. Iam alluding to the average of burners in private 
houses only. 

The Mayor: Everything depends on the circumstances of a family. 
Mr. Wayling, as living by himself, would not be burning so many 
lights together at one time as he probably would in case of his having 
a family. 

Witness : I should have anticipated Mr. Wayling’s consumption 
for 11 lights, in the winter quarter, to be at least 5000 feet: I have 
not so low an average as that in the town. The lowest consumption 
I could give you for a summer quarter for 11 lights would be from 
2500 to 3000. That is the lowest consumption for that number of 
lights. The average consumption of the mayor for about 12 lights in 
the summer is 3200 feet—in the winter 9800, I have been speaking 
of the average of 5-feet burners. An argand burner would consume 
8 feet per hour. Mr. Braddock’s average consumption was, for 9 
lights in summer 1600 feet, in winter 4400; Mr, Le Grice’s, for 
13 lights in summer 3260, and in winter 11,700 feet. About the 25th 
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of July last, from some information I received, I went to examine the 
meter at Miss Lindars’s house, which Mr. Wayling had left, but could 
jnot detect anything wrong in it. I took it down, and carried it to 
|the house of Mr. Beard, the chairman of the company. Mr. Beard 
and I looked at it, but could find nothing in it. I then took it to 
| Mr. William Nelson last, who was the person from whom came the 
information causing the examination. I had been led to believe 
there was a hole in the index cover. I told him I could not discover 
jone. His boy came up and said, “ You will find the hole there,” 
and put his finger on a place where I afterwards found a hole. The 
man with me (Wm. Brown) probed the place with a gimlet. 

The Mayor: Then he made the hole ? 

Witness, to Mr. Satmon: A hole cannot be made in the tin cover 
‘of the meter witha gimlet. This was the only part of the meter that 
|a gimlet would penetrate, the metal being ‘softer there. Judging 
|from the appearance of the index cover now, I say that a hole has 
| been drilled into it, which has been filled up with solder. ‘The works 
lof the index of Mr. Wayling’s meter are now in the same state they 
| were in when I took the top off. 

. eong Mayor: Is there anything discernible in the varnish of the 

ole? 

Witness : Yes, it is uneven. 

To Mr. Sarmon: The works of the index are now in an imperfect 
state. The imperfection is in the catch which fits in the cogs of the 
wheel to prevent the index going back. The end of the catch is 
lifted up, so that the wheel may be turned either way. That imper- 
fection could be done through the hole which is immediately over 
the catch. I have no doubt that the imperfection was occasioned 
through that hole. I could through that hole easily alter the meter 
so as to turn it either way. Another meter can only be turned one 
way. When I took the meter away I could see nothing, it being 
dark, of fresh varnish over the hole, but by daylight I could discover 
there had been fresh varnish over the hole. “Mr. Wayling’s meter 
has no shield to the index-works. That meter is one ot ‘* Edge’s 
patent, 1848.” Edge’s patent of 1849 has a shield, which is the 
difference between the two patents. I set down the loss to the com- 
pany by the mode this meter has been dealt with since Mr. Wayling 
has had it at 30,000 feet, which, at the present price, would be £10. 

The witness here took the meter to the magistrates on the bench, 
and explained how the meter could be tampered with on the catch 
being turned up; and also explained the principles on which the 
meter registered the consumption of gas. 

To Mr. Satmon: From that hole a person might turn the index 
very easily. Mr. Wayling uses a great many instruments, many of 
| which might be brought to bear here. 
| To Mr. Hinnerz: I have had no opportunity of knowing what 
lights Mr. Wayling actually used; I only know he had so many 
| burners which he might use if he chose. ‘They were all for domestic 
| purposes, excepting one in the workshop. Mr. Wayling might 
perhaps only require the use of the light in the workshop when he 
| was at work there, It was not a dark shop, nor one next the street 
for showing anything. I should say, from the nature of Mr, Way- 
ling’s business, the light might be burning when he was not there; 
jhe uses the light for electroplating, &c., but I know nothing of his 
| using the light when not at work. ‘There are some cases in which no 
'gas is consumed during the summer quarters. There are three or 
|four such cases in the town. In speaking of the average consump- 
| tion of gas, I have been speaking of the general average in private 
|dwellings. ‘The quantity consumed in a house depends on the dis- 
|eretion of the party using it. It does not follow of necessity that, 
| because the index shows a low amount, there has been more con- 
| sumed—it only leads to a suspicion. I may say that I do not know 
| of a private consumer who does not register some gas in the summer 
|quarters. I did not take proceedings in March, 1852, being deter- 
|mined to satisfy myself as to the working of the meter. I never said 
janything to Mr. Wayling, or to the officers of the company, about it. 
| On one oceasion the small consumption for March, 1852, was noticed, 
\since which I have taken care to prove the meter was working. I 
| was never satisfied with the working of the meter in any one quarter 
|since Mr, Wayling took Mr. Reed’s house. It was evident from the 
| first, supposing the meter had not been tampered with, that the gas 
was consumed with great economy. Mr. Wayling has always had 

this same meter. I cannot be positive when Mr. Wayling left Reed’s 
| house—it was almost the time of the sale in January. After having 
jtaken the quantity to Dec. 31, 1852, I next went to the meter at 
nearly the end of March quarter, when Miss Lindars took possession. 
|The house had been shut up, and the meter was there. The gas 
fittings had been sold. The meter registered 900 feet from Jan. 1 to 
|the day of the sale (Jan. 28), The meter was turned off, so there 
jcould be no leaking. I did not see the meter again till after the July 
| Vacation, Miss Lindars being away and the house shut up, The first 
I heard of Mr. Last’s imputation against Mr. Wayling in this matter 
| was the day or the day after the County Court being held here in 
June. 
To the Mayor: The information came through another person—not 
directly to me. 
| ToMr. Satmon: I should not make a communication to the directors 
| till I have something tangible to lay before them, particularly in the 
|case of a respectable man like Mr. Wayling. I mentioned to Crick 
|about the small consumption, and directed him to be very particular 
land see that the index of the meter was in working order. If the 
index which goes round once in five feet consumption moves properly, 
the others must be in working order. The cases of persons having 
gas not burning any in the summer-time is rare, and they are confined 
to persons having one shop light. 

To Mr. Hiynexi: It is my opinion, from the small consumption 
and the number of burners, that the imperfection of the meter has 
existed from 1849 to the present time, 

To Mr. Satmon: I have no doubt it existed during all the year 1852. 
Joseph Crick: I am in the employ of the gas company as fitter. 


| 

















| 
I was sent down early in April, 1852 (about the 5th or 6th), by’ 
Mr. Sowman to Mr. Wayling’s house to examine the meter. I took 
the state of the meter, but do not recollect what it was. I went again 
on the 17th, and took the state of the meter, which I gave to Mr, Sow- || 
man. [Mr. Sowman stated that it was 9100, showing 300 feet con- | 
sumption since the 5th or 6th.] I found the meter in working order, 
by testing it. I also ascertained that the water was correct, I saw | 
no hole or imperfection in the meter. . : 
Cross-examined by Mr. Hinnzetu: Water is kept in the meters, 
and it is through its agency that the meters work. We fill the meters | 
to the water-line. It requires about six quarts to fill an empty meter | 
like Mr, Wayling’s to the water-line. It would depend on the situa. | 
tion of a meter as to how long it would be before it requires fresh | 
water. In the situation the meter was in at Mr. Wayling’s, it might || 
require about half a pint in a quarter of a year. I visited this meter | 
to examine as to the watering, in my usual rounds, about once a/| 
quarter. Little or much gas passing through the meter would make 
no difference in the water, which only wastes by evaporation. If 
there were no water, the supply of gas would be altogether stopped. | 
I have been employed at the gas works about three years. I hiave/| 


for a year and half or two years been of opinion that there was some- 


thing wrong about Mr. Wayling’s consumption; but not before that || 
time. I found an extraordinary low consumption in March, 1552, | 
This led me to the conclusion that there was something wrong in the | 
meter, and, in consequence, I examined it. I examined it also in | 
June, 1852, I do not remember if then, or at any other time, I felt so 
dissatisfied as to the consumption as I did in March, 1852. After | 
March, 1852, the consumption continued low, 

To Mr. Satmon: It is no part of my business to take the consump- | 
tion. I go with Mr. Sowman to take the state of the meter, which 1) 
read, and he takes down. | 

Mr. William Nelson Last: I am a watchmaker, living in Whiting- 
street, Bury St. Edmund’s. I had a conversation with Mr. Wayling | 
as to his consumption of gas, about two months, I think, before last | 
Christmas. It took place in myshop. It was begun by my speaking | 
of my own gas burner, which I said I considered would be very chesp | 
and reasonable to me as compared with the lamps I had been in the 
habit of burning. Mr. Wayling, laughing at the time, said, “I can } 
tell you a capital dodge I am up to with my meter, in making a hole | 
in the top, by which I can alter the hands (or the index) back.” [| 
am not positive if he said “hand” or “index.’”’ I think he said | 
‘alter it back.”’ I understood him to say he altered it by a wire.|| 
He did not say on what part the hole was, beyond that it was on the | 
top. He said nothing to me about his consumption of gas. I advised '| 
him by no means to practise such a thing, as, were it discovered, it | 
might be the ruin of him, and I was surprised at a man in his position | 
running a risk in that way. On that he said, “They can only fine | 
me; I have seen a number of cases in the papers where they have 
only fined the parties.’”” He then asked me how he could stop up the 
place he had made, so that the gas people could never detect it, 1 
asked how I could answer a question like that, not knowing the size 
of the hole? and I added that it was impossible but it must be seen | 
that it had been altered, if looked at attentively. The next occasion | 
when I had a conversation with him was at his house, I think, on the 
day after it was publicly known that he had made an assignment. || 
This would be about the 18th or 19th of December. I began the con- | 
versation. I found myself likely to lose a considerable sum of money 
by him, which I was not in a position to lose, and I told him that || 
unless he paid my debt I must disclose what he had told me about) 
the gas. My son was present at both these conversations I have)| 
sworn to. Mr. Wayling, when I asked him to pay my debt, denied | 
having money, but I told him I was satisfied he had some, and that I 
was not in a position to lose by him. After a time he gave me four | 
sovereigns towards the reduction of my debt. I thought that by) 
holding out the threat I should eventually get the whole of my debt. 
We parted friends, and I told him if I could afford it better I should || 
not care for the loss. I have had no talk with him since then about! 
the gas. Mr. Wayling petitioned the County Court as an insolvent} 
debtor, and I opposed him. I was unsuccessful in my opposition, 
and that very same day I told the chairman of the gas company what)! 
Mr. Wayling had admitted tome. I had, directly after the ass | 
ment and during the sale, mentioned to several private persons what || 
he said he had done with the meter, as corroborative of an opinion I} 
expressed upon Mr. Wayling’s character. On the day of the sale I } 
went with Mr, Thomas Bridgman, jun., to look at the meter. The || 
hole was then stopped up. My son was with me, and he pointed out | 
where the spot was. I think on that same day I mentioned about the|| 
gas to Mr. Burroughes. When my son pointed out the spot I looked 
under the glass, and could see the “burr’’ where the hole was. I 
then saw that where the hole was filled up the outside had been | 
painted over. WhenI had the first conversation with Mr. Wayling |} 
we were most intimate friends, and no cause of misunderstanding || 
between us had then occurred. Hf 

Cross-examined: I cannot say how long I have been intimate with i| 
Mr. Wayling, but have been particularly so since my son went to him 
to learn the dental business. He was with him about ten months |! 
before the assignment. ‘ihe first conversation in my shop took place || 
in the evening. I cannot say what time it was—probably about nine || 
o'clock. I should say it was dark outdoors and light indoors, as my | 
gas was burning, which first brought on the conversation, I should || 
say the conversation took place between eight and ten. W ould not || 
swear it was so. Would not swear that it was not later than ten, OF) 
earlier than eight o'clock. Would swear it was not later than eleven. 
Would swear it was after seven o’clock. I remember this, it being 
Mr. Wayling’s invariable practice to come after eight o’clock. 

Mr, H1nnELL: As this was a disclosure which shocked you and 
made a remarkable impression on you as his friend, can you not 
remember with more certainty what the time was? 

Mr. Last: I did not think it necessary to make a memorandum as 
to the hour, I will swear it was between seven and eleven 0 clock. | 
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|, I cannot recollect the day of the week. I will not swear it was in 
November. I will not swear it was not in October. é 
||it was not in December. I will not swear when it was at all, but will 


only swear to the best of my belief and ability that it was about two 


months before Christmas. I will not swear it was not in September, 
but I will swear it took place between July and Mr. Wayling’s 
assignment in December, 


within two months of Christmas. I cannot say what work I was 
engaged in at the time. I was about my usual work, but I would 
not pretend to say what particular work 1 was occupied about, I was 
burning a gas light, I have no notion as to the day of the week on 
which the conversation took place—all I know is, that it was not on 
a Sunday. When Mr. Wayling was speaking to me, he stood on my 
right and my son on my left. My son, I believe, is seventeen years 
!'old. I was standing in front of my lathe, which stands at the 
window. I cannot say if I was using the lathe. I do not recollect 
any other conversations than those I have deposed to with Mr. Way- 
ling before his assignment. Mr. Wayling’s expression was either, 
‘*] made a hole,” or “* by making a hole.”” He was in my debt about 
£22 at the time I heard of his making a composition with his 
creditors. I had notice from Mr, Salmon as to the assignment on 
| behalf of Mr. Wayling. It was not this that led me to Mr. Wayling’s 
—it was the report that led me to goto him. I first of all heard of 
''the assignment on the Monday morning, on my return from Hard- 
wicke. [the assignment was on Monday, Deec.17.] This was before 
Thad the intimation from Mr, Salmon. I heard of it from Mr. Cooper, 
|, at Mrs. Bullen’s. I do not recollect if I went to Mr. Wayling’s that 
''day. Ithink I went on the Tuesday, in the morning, about ten 
o'clock. I saw my son there, Mr. Wayling, and Miss Wayman, his 
housekeeper; I saw also the servant, but not for the whole of the 
time. Miss Wayman heard what passed between me and Mr. Wayling. 
I asked him what he was going to do about my debt, and requested 
him to let me hold the watch which he had of me on the Thursday 
previous, and he should have it again on his affairs being settled ; 
but he refused to let me have it. I then said I should disclose what 
he had told me about the gas, unless my debt were paid. At another 
time I asked for security for my debt, and requested him, if he could 
| not make me right himself, to get me a security from his uncle. This 
was after the assignment. I cannot say how many times I saw Mr. 
|| Wayling—I should say I have seen him three or four times. When 
| I threatened to make the disclosure he treated the matter indifferently, 
and said I might do as I liked, and that he would send for Mr. 
Salmon. He did send. After he had sent I managed to get from 
Mr. Wayling £4, which was over and above a bill of exchange for 
| £18. Iwas pacified with that, thinking I could get more another 
time, and my son was then sent to say that Mr. Salmon was not 
wanted. When I threatened Mr. Wayling, Miss Wayman entreated 
me not to make the disclosure. It was Mr. Wayling who sent my 
son to stop Mr. Salmon’s coming. I did not suggest to him to send 
him. If he had paid me, the chances are that I should not have made 
| this disclosure. I do feel it my duty to protect my friends and 
| neighbours. I might have told a friend that I would make this dis- 
closure unless I were paid. I will not swear that, till the result of 
the County Court, I had made up my mind absolutely to make the 
disclosure ; but I had made no secret of the matter, having mentioned 
| it to Mr. T. C, Bridgman, Mr. Burroughes, Mr. C. Leech, Mr. Boby, 
and others. I will not be positive that I should have disclosed this 
matter if I had been paid my debt—it is possible I should not. I will 
swear I made no positive promise not to disclose it if he would pay 
me my whole debt; my threat that if he did not pay me I would 
disclose it might naturally lead to an inference that if he did pay me 
Ishould not make the disclosure. I think the terms in which I spoke 
| would lead him to Craw that inference. When he had the conversa- 
}|tion about the gas in my shop I remonstrated with him, I was in 
hopes that through my expostulation the fraud had not been con- 
| tinued; but when the assignment took place, and I found out what 
| his conduct had been, I thought he deserved rough treatment, I cer- 
tainly had not such compunction about the gas people being robbed 
|as I had about myself; number one, we know, is the first law of 
nature. 


Christmas time I slept at home and boarded at Mr. Wayling’s, I 
| began boarding with him in May, last year, and continued to do so 

till his assignment. Mr. Wayling was in the habit of coming to my 
| father’s house of an evening. I 1emember his coming to my father’s 

one evening, when some conversation took place about a meter. This 
, was about half. past eight o’clock, and about six weeks before Christ- 
mas, My father was talking about the gas he burnt in the shop, and 
Mr. Wayling then said he was up to a pretty (or a capital) dodge 
with the gas company. He said he had bored a little hole in the top 
of the meter, by which he could get a pin in and turn the wheels 
round as he liked, My father then told him the consequence of doing 
; Such a thing, saying, “Iam surprised you should do such a thing: 

if you were to be found out, it would be pretty well the ruin of you.” 
On this, Mr. Wayling said he had seen several cases where the parties 
were only fined a little. He then asked my father how he could stop 
up the hole. My father said he did not know, and he would not 
have anything to do with itif he were Mr. Wayling, This was all I 
heard pass that night. I was present at Mr. Wayling’s soon after the 
assignment. My father called me down from the workshop. Mr, 
Wayling, my father, and Miss Wayman, were present. My father 
then asked Mr. Wayling if he would let him hold the watch, with 
which he had supplied him, until he should bé out of his difficulties. 
Mr. Wayling said he would not do that, but that my father should 
not lose anything by him. My father told him that he would go and 
acquaint the gas company with what he had told him about the 
jmeter. On that Mr. Wayling asked my father how much he wanted. 
|My father said, ‘‘ You might let me have the balance of £4 over the 





I will not swear 


| Wm, Nelson Last, jun. : I am living with my father now. At last | 
| here it was better done by putting in a wire and altering the index, || 


I will not undertake to swear in which of 
these seven months the conversation took place: I believe it was 


| “ His friends would give any money before it should be brought into 





| he must exercise his discretion in dealing with the facts—whether to \ 
| rebut them then, or |to reserve the defence; just observing this one || 


| works, and to the Railway, Land Clauses, and Companies’ Consolida- 


| difficulty on the point of law, and he should wish to hear Mr. Salmon | 
| thereon. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





|@eceptance.” Mr. Wayling then went into the operating-room, got | as a large amount of gas was taken from them, as they could not take || 





four sovereigns, and gave them to my father, After this I went up- || 
stairs into the workshop, and Mr. Wayling followed me, and said, || 











court.’’ Before giving the £4 to my father, and afterwards to me, | 
he denied having said what my father declared he had said about the 

gas. Iam quite sure, however, that that statement was made by Mr. 

Wayling in the shop. The same morning that my father threatened 

Mr. Wayling, he had told me previously to go and look at the meter, 

and see if I could find the hole. I found it with difficulty. I could 

see the *‘burr”’ inside, and I got on a chair, and looked outside, and 

could see the spot. I believe it was painted. When Mr. Sowman 

came to my father’s, I pointed out the spot where the hole actually 

was. I lett Mr. Wayling soon after the assignment. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hinneti: My father's instructions to 'me 
were to go into the kitchen and look at the meter, and see if I could 
find a hole in it. I believe he told me his reasons for wishing me to || 
look. I feel certain he did. He told meif he could not get his bill 
settled, or the watch, he would go down and tell the gas company. 
This was not the first time I had heard about the hole, as I heard of | 
it when Mr. Wayling mentioned it in my father’s shop. ‘Till I looked 
at the meter, I did not know where to find the hole, I looked round 
about the meter, sides, and top. My father did not tel! me to look at 
any particular spot. I first discovered the hole through the glass, 
and after that I could see a hole outside—it was then open. I could 
not discover the hole till I opened the box of the meter, as when the | 
meter was closed the hole was covered up, It was at the interview 
with Mr. Wayling at the house that, in reply to my father, I men- || 
tioned I had looked at the meter as he had desired me to do, and that || 
there was a hole. 

‘To the Mayor: When Mr. Wayling denied to me that he had told 
my father about the hole, I said I had heard him talk about folks 
telling falsehoods, but I did not expect it from him. There was no_ 
one present then but Mr. Wayling and myself. 

Mr, Thomas Cooper Bridgman: I remember Mr, Wayling’s auction. | 
I do not remember seeing there Mr. William Nelson Last—I saw his | 
son. The young man told me if I walked down stairs he would show 
me the hole his father had spoken to me about some time previous. | 
I went down, and he pointed out a hole at the top of the index. An 
aperture appeared to have been made in the metal, It had evidently | 
been made. Metal of that sort could not have a hole in it without 
being indented. I do not know if the hole was then plugged up, as | 
I took very little notice, having other matters on my mind. It was} 
some time before this—it might be a month or six weeks—that Mr, | 
Last had spoken to me about a hole in this meter. 

By Mr. Hinneti: I never made any observation to Mr. Wayling 
about this matter—I was not in the habit of conversing with him 
then. 

Mr. Hrynetx said that, before proceeding further in this case, he 
felt it his duty to inquire of the bench under what statute, or by what 
principle of common law, there was anything disclosed in the evidence 
which constituted an indictable misdemeanour ?—because, if the ma- 
gistrates should think there was no such thing, all further discussion 
of the subject would be a waste of time. If they should think that | 
the facts disclosed on behalf of the prosecution afforded, either by | 
statute or common law, subject matter for a criminal indictment, then 
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thing, that evidently the Legislature, in the statutes relative to gas |! 












tion Acts, had contemplated this injury—particularly in the Railway 
Act. A misdemeanour must be either the creature of a statute or of | 
common law, and he was not aware of any statutable enactment which 
would make this punishable by indictment. He thought there was a || 








He could only imagine this to be a case fur a civil action, | 
Mr, Satmon said it was quite clear that the gas and general acts did | 
not apply to a case of this sort, He read the 18th clause of the Gas 
Act, and said its effect would have been to upset the Ipswich case | 
altogether if it were not a felony; but no one pretended to say that he 
was liable only to a £5 penalty, and the Lord Chief Justice entertained || 
no doubt about his being indictable for a felony. The only difference || 
in the cases was that Cook bunglingly did it by adding a pipe, but '| 













If he were compelled to go under that act, he must show the thing | 
was done within six months, But he should proceed as for a cheat || 
at common law. It did not follow that, because there was a statute |) 
by which a man could recover a £5 penalty for being knocked down, |! 
he might not indict at the sessions: it did not tollow here that |} 
because he adopted one course he had not aright to adopt either of |’ 
the other two. The general rule as to what was cheating, as laid | 
down in * Burns’s Justice,’’ seemed to settle the whole question of 

the law. In the King v. Wheatly, the defendant was indicted for |! 
selling beer short of the measure, and on motion in arrest of judgment | 
the Court said it was only an inconvenience and injury to a private ; 

person, arising from his own negligence and carelessness in not | 

measuring the liquor on receiving it, and that offences to be indictable | 

must be such as affect the public. And then it was laid down as the | 

general rule, ‘That in such impositions or deceits, where common || 
prudence may guard persons against their suffering from them, the || 
offence is not indictable; but where false weights or measures are used, || 
or false tokens produced, or such methods taken to cheat and deceive | 

as people cannot by any ordinary care or prudence be guarded against, || 
then it is an offence indictable.” He contended that this was a case |! 
that common prudence could not guard against. A hole had been | 
made in the meter, was soldered up and blackened over so that the 
company’s men could not discover it; and therefore he contended that | 
it was an indictable offence. Then “ offerces to be indictable must be || 
such as to affect the public.” The gas company was a public company, | 
and every cheat played off upon them affected the public; so long 
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above certain dividends, the profits were deteriorated, and the cir- 
cumstance prevented a lower charge of gas to the public. He con- 
tended it was an offence which came under the law of cheating. 

The Mayor intimated that his doubt was as to this being a mis- 
demeanour at common law. 

Mr. Satmon was not quite clear whether he could not go for felony 
—he might perhaps go for forgery in touching the index. He was 
not bound to elect. 

Mr. Hinnetu contended that it was a case either to be dealt with 
under the public acts as a penalty, or to be the subject of private action. 
| If the facts were as stated by Mr. Salmon, it was not a damage to the 
| public—not a public injury; and therefore not susceptible of that 
| mode of proceeding which the law provided, either by statute or by 
| common law, for the protection of the public. The gas company were 

a private body: they were as individuals as between themselves and 
| those with - £e they contracted to supply gas; and if there were any 
| deceit on the one side or the other, the remedy was a civil remedy 
| only, except so far as the Legislature, in their care to provide for that 
| which did not exist before, had made a most simple and efficient 
jremedy. The question, to make it a criminal indictment, was whether 
the offence touched the public, a criminal indictment being for the 
| protection of the public and not of an individual. There was an act 
| of Parliament incorporating the company as a body for gas purposes, 
| The magistrates must treat the company as A., a gas proprietor, 
against B., a gas consumer, and must ask themselves whether A., the 
proprietor, would be entitled to a criminal indictment, ‘There was 
no question that the company could bring a civil action against Mr. 
Wayling; and it was not for them to urge a plea as to the limit of 
time, for they knew of the offence six months ago; they could not ask 
the magistrates now to strain a point, and help them out of their 
neglect. The only question was whether it was an indictable offence, 
the public being in no way concerned. 

Mr. Satmon proceeded to contend that it was an indictable offence, 
being one that common care and prudence could not guard against. 

The Mayor said it was a question whether, to make this an indict- 
able offence, it must not be a case which must affect the public, as 
well as a case in which common prudence and care could not protect 
the prosecutor. 

Mr. Satmon again referred to the general rule laid down as to 
cheating. 

Mr. HinneELu again urged that this was not a case for a criminal 
procceding. 

The Mayor said the magistrates were unanimously of opinion that 
they could not stop the case in the present stage of the proceedings ; 
it was not for them to give a conclusive opinion as to what was the 
law. He had thrown out what doubt there was in his own mind, but 
there must be something more than doubt to stop a prosecution 
brought forward as this had been. If the case should ultimately 
come before another tribunal, it would be for that tribunal to say 
whether the facts amounted to a misdemeanour at common law. He 
had no more than a doubt, therefore he wished to hear what Mr. 
Hinnell had to say in answer. A doubt seemed to have existed 
whether this was not a case of larceny, and he would menticn that it 
was in deference to his opinion, given when the warrant was applied 
for, that it was not brought forward assuch. Attention had naturally 
been turned to the case at Ipswich, but it was not every case that was 
acase of larceny. The crime of larceny was the feloniously taking, 
stealing, and carrying away. Cook did this; he inserted a pipe, and 
the gas taken away was undoubtedly abstracted ; but the present was 
not charged as a case of abstraction: the gas passed through the 
meter, as the company intended it should pass, and, for what they 
knew, was registered in the meter ; what was done was done after the 
gas passed through the meter. He would only compare this case 
with that of aman who had been dealing with a tradesman, and then 
had, by some means, falsified the charge in the ledger. It was quite 
|clear that would not be a larceny, but he might be indicted for 
| cheating, or a misdemeanour at common law. He stated this that it 
|might not be thought that he scrupled to take the case as one of 
| larceny because it was that of a person in a respectable position of 
‘life. But he was prepared to hear Mr. Hinnell’s defence on the 


| . 
| charge now made, that of misdemeanour at common law. 


Mr. Hinne tt said that, before calling witnesses, he would ask the 

magistrates if they thought there was sufficient evidence in this case 
to require him to enter on a defence of Mr. Wayling. There was 
| nothing except the evidence of Mr. Last to fix any delinquency upon 
| Mr. Wayling, and that only so far as it might be corroborated by the 
| peculiar circumstance of the hole in the meter, for he must venture to 
| assume that, but for the existence of that hoie, the evidence of Mr, 
| Last, being of such extraordinary nature, would hardly be worthy of 
| credence at all. 

The Mayor intimated that there was evidence sufficient to call for 

| an answer. 
| Mr. Hinnett had some hesitation in deciding whether he should 
| take up the time of the magistrates in going into explanatory evidence, 
| or whether he should reserve the evidence he had to be given on the 
trial; but he thought in the exercise of the best judgment he could 
, use that he should call those witnesses, and put the case at any rate 
,in the fullest and most open bearing in the first instance, rather than 
| leave it to be said that he was shirking the case and hiding it from 
public view. 
| Thomas Toon, in the employment of Mr. Boby, as whitesmith: I 

remember, when I was doing ajob at Mr. Wayling’s eight or nine months 
| ago, his speaking to me about an escape of gas in the cellar, at the 
house in Northgate-street. I believe it was before Christmas. It 
was some time before Mr. Wayling made an assignment. I examined 
the pipes and could find no escape. I looked at the meter, and found 
one of the unions was loose ; I could turn it. I also saw a streak of 
rust. I scraped it with the point of a knife, and found a hole, about 
| which I told Mr. Wayling, and asked if he were aware of it. He 
| Said he was not. He asked me if I could fill it up, and I did so with 














a soldering knife, and afterwards japanned it. Looking at the meter 
now produced, I cannot say if it is the same I soldered up and 
japanned. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Satmon: I am not sure this was the meter 
at all. I detached the meter from the pipes. The rust was not 
through, and it was scraped off. The hole was not a round one. 
got the solder and japan from Mr. Wayling. He had a soldering 
iron, and japan, and all the tools necessary. I am not sure whether 
it was before the sale or after it, or before Mr. Wayling left the house, 
The job did not take me above twenty minutes. Mr. Boby does not 
do anything with gas. I charged my time to Mr. Boby. I did not 
tell Mr. Boby about these fittings. I think he is now aware that I 
touched the meter. 
having done this job. I think the escape of gas was from the union, 

To the Mayor: I was doing some work to an operating-chair, when 
Mr. Wayling called my attention to the escape of gas. 

To Mr. Satmon: That chair was in an unfinished state before the 
assignment. I believe it is not completed yet. The last time I saw 
the chair was at Mr. Boby’s. I went to Mr. Wayling’s to look at the 
pattern books to make drawings for the chair. I was not doing any- 
thing at Mr. Wayling’s house for which time could be charged. I 
charged on the slate so much for time at Mr. Wayling’s, and I 
suppose it was charged on thechair. We must charge our time when 
we go to a house about a job, to make our hours right. 

Re-examined: Mr. Boby was working on the chair at the time. 

Miss Wayman: I am cousin of the late Mrs. Wayling, and since 
her death have been Mr, Wayling’s housekeeper. I came to Mr, 
Wayling’s in 1844, in Mrs. Wayling’s lifetime. I was staying in the 
house at the time of her death. I was Mr, Wayling’s housekeeper at 
Christmas, 1849, when he lived in Mr. Miller’s house, and have 
continued to be so from that to the present time. When in Mr. 
Miller’s house, Mr. Wayling burnt gas in the lower room, his work- 
room, his bedroom, on the landing, and in the hall. The five lights 
were not burning all at once. The one in the hall was only lighted 
in the evening, and not for long, That in the lower room was very 
seldom lighted. That in the workshop was used more than any, 
That in the bedroom only when Mr. Wayling went to bed. Mr. 
Wayling worked very little in the evening, and the gas was never 
left burning when he was not there. There was very little gas burnt 
in the lower room, I always used to turn off the gas when Mr. Way- 
ling was absent, thinking there was no occasion to burn it when he 
was away. At the other house there were more burners, but less gas 
consumed, The chief consumption was in the work-room. ‘There 
was very great economy used in both houses in the burning of gas. 
I remember Toon coming to the house, and looking at the gas fittings 
and meter. I cannot say exactly at what time that was. It was long 
before this last Christmas—some months before. I was in the kitchen 
when he did something to the meter. I never saw him but once 
doing such a thing. It was long before last Christmas. I remember 
Mr. Last coming to Mr. Wayling about the time of the assignment. 
He met Mr. Wayling in the hall, and he remained there. I heard 
them speaking in very high language when I was in the hall, and I 
waited to hear. Mr. Last threatened Mr. Wayling, saying that, 
unless he got his watch, was paid in full, or got Mr. Wayling’s 
uncle’s security, he would go to the gas directors, Mr. Wayling 
said, ‘Do as you please,” and appeared unconcerned, and said if 
Mr. Last did not leave the house he would send for Mr. Salmon. 
Mr. Salmon was sent for, the servant going for him. After that 
Mr. Last left the house, and we sent the servant again, when she had 
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I did not think it worth while to tell him about | 





come back, to say Mr. Salmon was not wanted, and Mr. Wayling | 


would call on him. I heard nothing more between Mr. Last and 
Mr, Wayling than what I have stated, and I saw nothing pass 
between them. 
thing, as I heard money. 
Mr. Wayling of altering the gas meter. 
the house subsequently. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Satmon : I cannot say but what money was 
paid to Mr, Last, I asked Mr. Wayling what was meant by Mr. 
Last, and he told me what Last had threatened. He said he had paid 
Last some money. It was not young Last that was sent the second 
time—the girl had her orders to go. The lights were not burnt so 
much in Reed’s house as at Miller’s. It was seldom that the two 
staircase lamps at Reed’s were used. There were two at the house 
of Mr. Miller. The top lamp was seldom lighted at Reed’s, In the 
kitchen we burnt less gas than at Mr. Miller’s house: we burnt 
candles also. I could not work by gas. I sometimes worked there. 
I used candles in other places than the kitchen. 

To the Mayor: I never saw young Last do anything tothe meter. 
He was present at the interview between Mr. Wayling and Mr. Last. 
He said, after there had been a little dispute, that he was in the 
kitchen in the morning. Young Last’s business did not carry him to 
the kitchen, but he had opportunities of going there. He latterly 
dined there, but never was in the kitchen alone; the servant was 
always present. 

Eliza Bridges: I have been in the service of Mr. Wayling, and left 
it the day before the sale, and now live at Mr. Leggatt’s, of Bram- | 
ford. I went into Mr. Wayling’s service on Aug. 4, 1852. ‘The 
younger Last was then working at Mr. Wayling’s—he took his dinner | 
and tea there. At first he had them in the workshop; afterwards | 
he had them in the kitchen with me. He had no particular time for 
leaving his work at night. All the burners at my master’s house! 
were not kept lighted—they were not much used ; mostly in the work- | 
shop. There was not much used in the two large chandeliers—they | 
were seldom required. I used to burn a candle in the kitchen. I did | 
not burn gas there, because I was afraid of it. I remember Mr. | 
Brownsmith taking an account of Mr. Wayling’s things for an) 
auction, Ido not remember a whitesmith being there. I never saw | 
anything done to the meter, except the gas men looking at it. I re-| 
member Mr. Last coming to the house: I let him in. He asked to! 
speak to Mr. Wayling, and saw him in the hall. I left the hall and, 
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Mr. Last, in the conversation, accused 
I think Mr. Last came to 














I thought Mr. Wayling was paying Mr. Last some- | 
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did not hear anything said there. I was ordered by my master to go 
and tell Mr. Salmon he wanted to speak to him. I took that message 
to Mr. Salmon’s. I saw his clerk. This was between breakfast and 
dinner time. WhenI returned, I saw Mr. Last coming out of the 
front door; he was then on the mat of the dining-room door. I be- 
lieve he went out. I then passed down into the kitchen, and went to 
work. I was told, as I was going down the kitchen stairs, to go back 
again to Mr. Salmon, and say he was not required. I heard Mr. Last 
say he would do allin his power to ruin Mr. Wayling. He was in 
the hall when he said this. I did not hear Mr. Wayling make any 
remark, I donot remember seeing Mr. Last at any other time after 
that at Mr. Wayling’s. I cannot say how long it was before I left, that 
young Last used to take his meals in the kitchen, I saw him inter- 
fering with the meter, which stood ona shelf in the kitchen. This 
was two or three days before I left—it was when I was preparing 
for the auction, He was not many minutes at the meter. 

To the Mayor: I cannot say if it was before or after Mr. Last’s 
coming to Mr. Wayling’s that I saw young Last looking at the meter. 

Mr. Satmon : I remember, while the assignment was actively going 
on, Mr. Wayling’s making a communication to me as to Last’s having 
been with him, and charging him with tampering with the meter. 
Last had also charged Mr. Wayling with secreting property, and I 
had, therefore, an interview between him and the trustees. Mr. 
Wayling asseverated his innocence, and declared his willingness to 
go with Mr, Boby to see the meter, but this was not done. After- 
wards, at the gas works, I asked Mr. Sowman whether the meter 
could be tampered with in the manner stated by Mr. Last, and he 
said it could not, and therefore I did not bring the matter before the 
gas directors. There was a little property kept back—the watch 
which Mr, Last had spoken of, and a concertina, and other small 
articles, which the trustees did not call for. Mr. Last never has 
|} executed the assignment. I entered Mr. Last’s debt in the schedule 
| as a disputed debt, there being various circumstances of exchanges 

which led me to do so, 

Mr. Satmon contended that the whole evidence for the defence had 
| corroborated that of Mr, Last and his son. The only point as to which 
jthere had been contradiction offered was as to the consumption of 
gas, and this part of the case, he urged, had been fully made out. 

The magistrates here retired to consider the case, and were absent 
about ten minutes. On their return, 

The Mayor said the magistrates had decided that the case must go 
before the Recorder—whatever doubts there were on the law they 
would be for the Recorder to decide, and whatever doubts there were 
on the facts the jury must decide. Mr. Wayling would be admitted 
to bail on his own recognizances for £100, and two sureties of £50 
each, to appear to answer the charge before the Recorder. 

Messrs. J. Reeve, sen. and jun., offered themselves as sureties, 

Mr, Wayling asseverated his innocence. 








SAiscellaneous News. 


THE “SELL” OF THE SURREY GAS CONSUMERS. 
MEETING IN SOUTHWARK. 


A public meeting of Gas Consumers, convened by handbill, was 
| held on Monday evening, the 5th instant, at the Bridge-house Hotel, 
| London-bridge, in order to receive from the trustees of the Surrey 
Gas Consumers’ Association an explanation of the nature and terms 
of the arrangement recently entered into between it and the old gas 
companies in the district, with a view of effecting a tinal settlement 
of the question of cheap gas. The attendance was numerous. Mr. 
J, Tuwaires, one of the trustees, was called to the chair, Mr. Croll, 
| the engineer, and several of the directors of the Surrey Gas Con- 
| sumer’ Association, occupied the platform. 

|. The Cuarrman, in opening the proceedings, said that they had 
| been called together by the trustees in order that they might receive 
\a full and frank account of the nature of the arrangement entered 
| into by the several gas companies in this district, and he trusted that, 
| before he concluded, he should convince them that the arrangement 
was one which would prove most satisfactory and advantageous to 
j all parties. It would only be wasting their time were he to recapitu- 
late the various movements that they had been jointly engaged in, 
|in the accomplishment of that great object—the reduction of the 
| Price of gas; but it was important on this special occasion that they 
| Should understand clearly the position in which the Surrey Gas Con- 
| Sumers’ Association—the instrument by which they had ultimately 
; accomplished the object which they had had in view—was placed. 
| if he understood the dictates of his own feelings, he was more 
|desirous this evening of giving them such a statement as would 
| enable them clearly to understand the whole matter, than he was of 
|making a brilliant speech which would elicit their applause. He 
| trusted that he had been now long enough upon the stage to care but 
little what people might think, or what people might say, in regard 
| to any little speech which he might make. Had he been younger in 
| public life—had he been younger in this agitation—he might have 
| been inspired by a pardonable ambition to make a kind of oratorical 
|display. He assured them, however, that he should not at all 
| tax their patience. Those observations which he should have occa- 
|8ion to make would be very simple and very truthtul. He should 
|narrate things as they had occurred, and give some reasons for the 
| Course taken by the directors of the new association; and he should 
then ask their opinion upon the general result. (Hear.) This asso- 
ciation was established, not for the purpose of finding a good invest- 
{ment for capital—not for the purpose of gratifying any particular 
|ambition on the part of any residents in the district, who might have 
jbeen anxious to become directors of a public body—not for the 
purpose of fighting a useless, a reckless, and an un-Christian warfare 
with existing companies: no such ideas ever entered into the 
|minds of the parties who originated, and ultimately established, 




















|the Surrey Gas Consumers’ Association. (Cheers,) It was esta- 
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blished solely upon the principle of self-defence ; that which others 
refused to do for them, they deemed it to be the straightforward 
English course to do for themselves. (Loud cheers.) They had, 
then, established that association, and it had passed through a 
great many trials of more than ordinary character. It must natu- 
rally be supposed that when those who composed its direction were 
persons who associated themselves with it in order to carry out 
a great public object—the reduction of gas to its market value— 
but who were, unfortunately, not connected with gas as a science, 
nor at all acquainted with any of the peculiar developments, the tricks, 
and the difficulties that surrounded all similar concerns. They were 
only simple-hearted men, who saw that an injustice was done to them | 
and their fellow-inhabitants by the established companies—who felt | 
convinced, from the best authorities and statistics, that the gas which 
then cost 8s. and 6s. could be manufactured at 4s. ; and, in order tore- 
dress that grievance, banded themselves together, and established this 
company. He needed not to say that men so banded to ether—pure | 
and sincere as might be their motives, and anxious and desirous as 
they might be for the accomplishment of the object which they had in | 
view—were still necessarily, to a great extent, ignorant of the matter | 
with which they had to deal; or, at all events, so inexperienced as} 
to render them liable to imposition by men whom they engaged, but | 
who were not competent to fulfil what they undertook to perform. 
This want of experience entailed a very serious loss on the company, 
and impressed the directors with a deep sense of the heavy responsi- | 
bility which rested upon them. When the company was established, 

and during the time that the question was being agitated, meeting | 
after meeting of the consumers was held; rooms were fuller then | 
than they were this evening; for when they were wincing under a 

wrong, they could congregate and they could cheer; when they felt | 
that they were paying a price considerably beyond the market value | 
for an article which was to them such a commercial necessity, then 
they could meet and express with a warmth which did them credit, | 
their sense of indignation at the injustice which they were suffering. | 
In his simplicity he gave credence to those expressions and to that | 
warmth, He gave credit to the stamping of an English foot, be- 

lieving that it was but the outward semblance of the dictates of his | 
heart. But experience—facts which he should have to lay before 

them this evening—proved the melancholy truth that he, if he had 

not been so ignorant as the directors of the company had, at any rate 

lacked experience; that he had not properly gauged the human heart; 

that he did not well understand that while there were many men 

who were prepared to act, and who did act and had acted most nobly, 

and had done themselves infinite credit (cheers), there could be so large | 
a number of his fellow-ratepayers who, having made the professions 

they had, would have deserted the company when their assistance was 

required. (Cheers.) It would be his business this evening to state a few | 
of these facts. His object was not to brand these individuals before | 
their fellow-inhabitants ; for he could wish, indeed, that he might be | 
able to bury completely out of his sight the document which he now 

held in his hand, and which contained the signatures of some thou- 
sands of his fellow-consumers in that district, who had so shamefully | 
broken the pledges which they had solemnly given. He could wish | 
that he could bury it in oblivion, in order that he might forget the | 
wrong that they had done—in order that their posterity might never | 
blush at the faithlessness of their fathers. (Cheers.) Now, they were | 
assembled together this evening for the purpose of having a little | 
reckoning together upon this important question; and he thought | 
that—having taken the part he had, and, he might say without | 
egotism, having spent the time and the money he had in this agita- | 
tion— he had some right to speak out a little plain English to those 

of his fellow-men by whom he and his colleagues had been betrayed. | 
(Cheers.) At the same time let it be understood that there was no | 
man in that room who felt more than he (the chairman) did, the) 
constancy of those who had stuck by the company in all its difficulties 
and in all its trials ; and when he passed along their streets, 
knowing, as he did, the special history of every gas consumer in the 
district, he honoured the dwelling where lived the man who had 
proved faithful to the pledges he had given, and who, while he had 
cheered them on in proclaiming the great public principle which they 
were agitating, did not hesitate when called upon to contribute his 
share towards carrying out that principle. (Cheers.) He should 
grieve, therefore, to say one word which might indirectly inflict pain 
on those honourable men. When, however, he looked over the 
document before him, and found sheet and sheet after sheet, to 
which parties had solemnly attached their signatures as a pledge 
that they would take the gas of the new association—when he | 
remembered that, on the strength of those signatures and those | 
declarations, men had been induced to spend their time and to invest 
their capital in establishing this association—when he remembered | 
that nearly every one of those persons who had given that pledge, 

afterwards refused, when asked, to take the association’s gas—when 
he remembered that some at first denied their signatures, and after- 
wards, when the document was placed before them, and they were 
compelled to admit the shameful fact, finally sheltered themselves 
under some high feeling principle, which covered a multitude of sins, 
and which, under the designation of a commercial principle, meant 
buying gas from that company which would supply it at the lowest 
price—(Shame !)—he felt that he could not repress his indignation 
at such faithless and dishonourable conduct. (Cheers.) He had 
before him the fact that many of those men had sought, privately 
and behind the back of their fellow-consumers, for a contract with 
one of the old companies for gas under 4s, ; and for the considera- 
tion of this reduction, forgot altogether to whose exertions it was 
that they were indebted for such a reduction. (Cheers,) He had 
these facts before him; and if there were present any one of the class 
he had been describing who would have the temerity to stand up in 
their defence, he could satisfy his curiosity by seeing his own signa- 
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| all places so noted for its liberal principles, its spirit of progress, and 
| for every act that made a noise without touching the man. (Laughter.) 
|He had himself canvassed in that very street from house to house. 
| In one house, when he asked the party civilly and respectfully if he 
| would allow the new company to attach its pipes and serve him with 
gas, he very coolly said, ‘1 feel no disposition to move; the old 
| companies are very civil.”” He (the Chairman) asked him, then, who 
it was that made them civil?—(hear, hear)—and he asked him also 
| whether he could ever expect, when another such difficulty arose, 
| that he would find men who would sacrifice their money, health, and 
| domestic comfort, in order to secure some particular advantage which 
| might be generally desired, or to redress some grievance which might 
be experienced? He actually turned round, and had the impudence 
| to tell him (the Chairman) that he was well paid for it. (Cries of 
| Shame !”’ and laughter.) He regretted to have it to say that this was 
|not a solitary instance. Now, they had laboured night and day since 
| 1849, and he could assure them that, as far as he was individually 
concerned, he would not for £1000 go through again what he had 
gone through in the agitation on this matter; and he was certain that 
| those parties who had proved so recreant to every moral and public 
| principle would find a considerable difficulty on any future occasion 
jin finding such a set of honest men ready to stand forth and fight 
their battles for them. (Hear.) He (the chairman) had felt that it 
was probable that, if some of their kind-hearted directors had occupied 
his position this evening, he might not have been disposed to say so 
|much on this matter; but he (the chairman) felt in his conscience 
that it was a duty which he owed to the meeting and to himself, to 
‘relieve his mind of what he felt, by saying what he had. (Hear, hear.) 
| When their pipes were brought up to the Borough High-street, they 
| would remember that they had a very large meeting in this hotel, and 
| that the assembly was very unanimous and enthusiastic, so much so 
| that the confiding and credulous directors thought that all they had 
| to do was to open their doors, and they would have alithe men in the 
Borough flock in and sign their names to take the new company’s 
|gas. One gentieman—taking the enthusiasm of the meeting to be 
| true, and to be the faithful reflex of the workings of their minds— 
i taking all their cheers and their stampings to mean what they ought 
| to mean, and looking upon all their expressions and their protessions 
| as sincere, since they came from Englishmen, who generaily thought 
| before they acted—suggested that they should certainly require the 
presence of a policeman at their door, because the enthusiasm was so 
great. (A laugh.) Unfortunately, however, the heat of the room 
passed off, and the heat of their enthusiasm passed off. The next 
morning found them dejected, cool, and indifferent; and a little 
palaver on the part of the old companies was quite sufficient to over- 
come the strongest of their resolutions ; a little soap from the parties 
who had been doing nothing but throwing vinegar into their eyes was 
quite sufficient to reduce them to apathy and indifference, Indeed, 
when the canvassers went round, they found the greatest difficulty 
in getting one in twenty tocome forward to support the new company. 
— After that meeting, the directors received applications 

om parties living in the Blackfriars-road, Lambeth-walk, New-cut, 
and several other important districts, where a large quantity of gas 
was consumed, and they said, ‘* Now, only bring your pipes into our 
district, and our neighbours will take it toaman,’’ ‘The directors, 
however, began to feel, very justifiably too, that their eyes hac been 
| just opened ; they began to have a more correct estimate of what the 
| human heart was; they began to compare professions with practice ; 
and they felt, indeed, that there was a fearful discount to be taken off 
what was said when it was ledgered with what they did. Instead, 
therefore, of blundering on, and investing their capital in Blackfriars- 
road, they thought it better to stop where they were. He should be 
sorry to do the Blackfriars-road an injustice —he should be more sorry 
to do the New-cut an injustice by comparing it with the Borough 
High-street, (Laughter.) IJeshould be more sorry to do the most 
distant slum in Lambeth the injustice of comparing it with his own 
district. (‘* Hear, hear,’’ and laughter.) He acknowledged before 
them that he felt utterly ashamed of the people of Southwark in 
regard to the conduct which they had exhibited in this agitation. 
(Hear, hear.) Why, in Deptford there was—honour to the men !— 
aspirited competing body; at all events, they acted in a spirited 
'manner ; for, if they could not afford it, they struck out like men 
| intending to fight, and he honoured them for the bold front they had 
|puton, There the old company had, since 1851, been supplying 
jgas at 3s, 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, while this association was 
|supplying gas in every district, without a single exception, at 4s. 
| per 1000 cubic feet; but the men of Deptford understood what a 
|stamp meant; they understood what a cheer signified; nay, more, 
| they appreciated the moral obligation of a pledge and a signature, 
jand they adhered to it. They said, ‘*Here is a company which 
|has pulled down gas from 6s. to 4s. If this association had not 
| start d, we should have been burning gas at 6s., and should have 
|had impudence into the bargain. Without it, we should have 
been subject to pay almost any amount for our gas to a company 
| which had shown no disposition to reduce its price. We know our 
| benefactors, and we will stand to them.”’ They had nobly stood to 
|the company. (Cheers.) They had resisted temptations stronger 
| than ever were offered to the men of Southwark; for here there was a 
!econcurrent price, while in Deptford they had 3s. 4d. staring them in 
| the face ; yet, notwithstanding that, they had not been found shel- 
tering themselves and shirking from a public principle under the 
cover of commercial expenditure. (Cheers.) Ever since the asso- 
ciation’s pipes had been laid in that district, they had had the great 
bulk of the consumption there, notwithstanding the amount of 
temptation offered to withdraw them. Living as he did within the 
precincts of the parish of Deptford, he did feel that that cireumstance 
was a little compensation for the degradation that he experienced as 
a ratepayer of Southwark. (Cheers.) He had stated these facts, 
because he considered it his duty to make them known. It would 
be quite inconsistent in him, however, to make more than a passing 
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| The very men who had falsified their own position—were they the | 
| 
| 





reference to the rumours that had been circulated of late that the! 
consumers had been sold by the trustees—that the trustees had 
bargained for them behind their backs—that they had entered into a 
conspiracy against the interests of the consumers, and, forsooth! the 
men whom he had been just describing, as having broken the pledges || 
which they had given, and the professions they had made with such 
enthusiasm, were the persons with whom these rumours originated! 





men to read a morai lecture to the trustees? If they were, let them 
stand forth, and the trustees would meet them. (Cheers.) If they) 
had any proof that the consumers had sold them, let them produce}} 
that proof to daylight, and the trustees would mect it. If they had|| 
the slightest fact from which an inference could be drawn that the| 
trustees had sold them, let them come forward like men and state it, | 
and the trustees would meet them; and the issue would be that the! 
trustees would gain the approbation of the whole of the consumers | 
for what they had done. (Cheers.) Now, he confessed that the ar-|| 
rangement which the different gas companies had entered into|| 
would do an injustice to a certain class of individuals; but when he 
told then who would alone suffer from the arrangement, he would || 
not comment at all upon the fact, but would leave it to their judg-|} 
ment and feelings, whether those individuals deserved any pity or 
sympathy for the loss they would sustain. That there might not, 
however, be any mistake as to the powers of the trustees to execute 
what they had, he would just state the relation in which they stood 
in regard to the company and the consumers. All that they had } 
bound the new company to was this—that it should not charge over 
4s. for gas; that it should not charge for meters; that it should not 
sell itself to the old companies; and that it should not amalgamate 
with the old companies. ‘These were the ties that bound the con- 
sumers and the association together; and that was the law of pro- 
tection with the execution of which the trustees were intrusted. || 
Now, he had very great pleasure in informing them—in correction of || 
the reports he had referred to—that they were not sold, (Cheers, |! 
and a derisive laugh from a consumer in the corner of the room.) |} 
He had great satisfaction in telling them that the old companies had | 
not bought them; they were perfectly free. He had the satisfaction || 
to be able to inform them that they were not amalgamated—that the || 
companies were as distinct as they were at the day of their birth, | 
| 
| 


(A laugh.) ‘They were not sold, nor amalgamated, but they had 
formed ‘districts.’ [The Consumer in the corner: “Ah, well, 
ain’t that sold?”’ (Laughter.)] As soon as the trustees were perfectly | 
masters of the suggestions which had been made, they wrote to the 

directors of the Surrey Gas Consumers’ Association, stating, with |} 
reference to the propositions made for “ districting,’ that though | 
the company had perfect freedom to do certain things without the | 
consent of the trustees, yet that they were satisfied, from the feeling!| 
expressed by the directors of the company, that they would not take || 
any steps which would sacrifice the interests of the consumers ; they || 
urged then, therefore, in the event of any arrangement being made, || 
to secure the price at 4s, per 1000 cubic feet, except in the event of 
the cost of the material, and labour, and freightage, increasing 60 
much as to render the production of gas at that price impossible; 
and that, in such a case, the increase in the price of the gas should 
be upon the basis of 1852. This he wished to make particularly clear 
to them. If gas were sold at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet in 1852, when 
material, freightage, and labour were at a certain rate, then in 1854, 
1855, 1856, or 1860, supposing the cost of material, &c., to have 
increased, the rise in the price of gas would be regulated by the|| 
amount of profit which was made in the year 1852. He appealed to 
them whether anything could be more honest, straightforward, and 
above-deck than such an arrangement. (Hear, hear.) The next|| 
point that the trustees insisted upon was the appointment of public 
officers by the Board of Trade, or some other equally respectable 
authority—one to act as chemical referee to test the quality and illu- 
minating power of the gas, and to report thereon; and another, an 
inspector of meters, whose duty should be to test any meter with)| 
with which the consumer might express dissatisfaction, in order that || 
the public might not be cheated by the measuring instrument furnished || 
to them by the company. Now, having secured gis at 4s.—having | 
secured that it should be gas of a good quality—and having secured || 
that it should be fairly and correctly measured, he asked them, as | 
honourable men, what other course could the trustees have taken? || 
(Cheers.) He was happy to say that the Surrey Gas Consumers’ 
Association readily adopted these suggestions, which the other com- 
panies also agreed to, and had given their several guarantees that 
they should be adhered to. The consumers were, therefore, perfectly | 
secure of that which was before insecure—insecure, at any rate, s0| 
far as those districts where the new company’s pipes were not laid 
down were concerned—namely, gas at a price of not more than 4s. || 
per 1000 cubic feet. (Hear, hear.) It should be remembered that} 
the Gas Consumers’ Association covered only a comparatively small |; 
portion of this very large district; and wherever their pipes were not || 
laid down, the consumers in that neighbourhood were liable to any jj 
charge, however extortionate and extravagant, from the companies || 
which were there the sole occupiers of the field. By this arrange- ! 
ment, however, the uniform price of 4s. was fixed, and no more could |} 
be charged in any part of the district. (Hear, hear.) They had 
attained, in short, the object of their long agitation—a redu-tion of| 
the price of gas to its fair market value. Why, what had they done? 
The very men against whom they had been carrying on this w arfare, | 
and who, when they enjoyed a monopoly, refused to make any reduc- | 
tion in the price of their gas, had been compelled, by the agitation | 
on this question, and the competition in which that agitation resulted | 
by the establishment of a new company, to acknowledge that the 
agitators were right, and had been forced to make that reduction | 
which they had before persistently refused; they had grounded their 
arms, and bowed to the decision of the consumers; and under those 
circumstances he appealed to them as Englishmen, whether it would 
be consistent with the traits of the English character to continue such 
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a struggle when the enemy had given in and acknowledged its 
defeat? (Hear, hear.) Should they not, rather, be prepared to adopt 
the old maxim—known better to the English heart than to the English 
language—that when a man, against whom we had been contending, 
acknowledged his error, weshould extend to him the hand of friendship, 
receive him asa brother, and honour him, at any rate, for the candour 
| of his acknowledgment? Whatever might be the motives which had 
| induced their old competitors to take the course they now had, it was 
sufficient for public purposes that they had acknowledged the prin- 
| ciple contended for ; and to continue the warfare after such an admis- 
|sion and concession would be more the instinct of the animal than of | 
ithe man; and if they were disposed, from mere vindictive feeling, to 
goon fighting against men who had made such an honourable acknow- 
| ledgment, he, for one, would refuse to accompany them. (Cheers.) 
Their warfare had been throughout a truthful and just struggle, ‘They 
commenced by demanding gas at 4s., which they believed, from good 
‘authority, to be a fairly remunerative price; and he had nota particle 
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was placed, and to the many taunts to which he had been subject. | 
(Hear.) He did not think he had said anything which he ought not 
to have said, or that he had made any observations in a spirit which | 
he could not justify in his cooler moments. He had laboured for the 
consumers of gas early and late, and had now at length succeeded in| 
accomplishing the object which he, and those associated with him, | 
had in view. He was of opinion that the principle of districting, | 
whatever some might think of it, was the soundest that could be 
applied to this question. Those acquainted with gas movements 
would be aware that the people of Manchester, being more far-seeing 
and understanding these matters better than did those of Southwark, 
had undertaken the management of the gas works themselves, and 
had supplied gas at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet to all classes of 
persons without distinction. As it was not perplexed by all the 
expenses attending three or four sets of mains, from their constant 
need of repair, and the injury suffered by the others during such 
repair, with the consequently considerable amount of leakage, and 





|| of commiseration or sympathy with those who tried, behind the backs 
| of their fellow-consumers, to obtain it at a price which was not fair 
or just, and who, for the sake of such a sordid advantage, sacrificed 
every principle of public honour and morality. (Hear.) If he had 
not been impressed in 1850 with the moral conviction that gas could 
|| be produced at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, so as to pay a fair dividend on 
\\the capital expended, he should not have associated himself with 
|| those who agitated for its reduction to that price; but believing, as he 
did, that 4s. was a fair and just price, and secing that they had, by 
\\this arrangement, secured its supply at that price, he felt that they 
; had obtained a great bencfit for the consumers of gas throughout the 
| whole of this district. (Cheers. ) id 





He heped that what he had said 
| would give them a correct idea of how the matter stood. He had heard, 
during the last fortnight, reports that the consumers had been “ sold”’ 
by the trustees ; and those reports had originated from a certain class of 


| persons who had profited in a very peculiar way from the competition | 





| between the new association and the old companies. The old com- 
panies, finding that they could not retain their high prices after the 
establishment of a new association, at once reduced their charges, 
and endeavoured, by selling their commodity below its actual cost, to 
undersell the new association, expecting by this manceuvre to drive it 
out of the field. They foresaw that, if they could manage to seduce 
the customers away by offering a very low price, the new associa- 
tion, being left without custom, must inevitably fail, and that it 
would be impossible to establish another out of its wreck. He con- 
stantly heard it said, that if the old companies could only ruin the 
new association, they would then—as they would have it all their own 
yay—pay out the consumers for the noise and clamour which they had 
made, That was the English of the matter—that, if they could only ex- 
haust the finances of the new company, they could then do just as they 
liked, and defy all competition. Now, he had told them that there was 
one class of consumers that would suffer by this new arrangement—he 
meant those parties who had entered into contracts with the old com- 
panies for the supply of gas at 3s., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet 
—the price varying according to the simplicity of the consumer: if 
he were ‘green ”’ he had to pay 3s, 8d., but if he were wide awake 
he could get it for 3s. (Laughter.) Now, this class of persons were 
beginning to feel very uneasy; they were beginning to feel that the 
awiul fact stared them in the face, that they would have to pay as 
much for their gas as their neighbours; that they would be actually 
compelled to pay 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, instead of 3s. or 3s. 6d., as 
the case might be. (Laughter.) They were also very uneasy when they 
| remembered the pledges which they had given to the new company, 
| but which they had broken for the sake of a sordid advantage. ‘That 
| sting would never leave them; it ought not to leave them. (Cheers.) 
| Mr. Baiey: I think it right that the company and the consumers 
generally should know who those parties are. (Cheers. ) 
The CuarrMAN said he could assure his friend Mr. Bailey that, 
though he had been very anxious to state what were facts, yet he had 
|; been equally careful of inflicting any greater wound upon the minds 
of those parties than they suffered from the sense of their faithless 
! 
| 
i| 
{ 
| 
| 
' 
| 





and dishonourable character. If, however, Mr. Bailey was anxious 
to know who the parties were, he (the chairman) had the signatures 
before him, and any person who was anxious on the matter could 
have ocular demonstration if he chose. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Baitey said that he alw ays heard a cry of * Name, name !”’ 
at public meetings where any inwendo was uttered, refiecting on the 
character of any individual or individuals, and he thought that, in 
justice, they were entitled to know the names of the individuals 
who had behaved in such ashameful manner. (“ Oh,”’ and cries of 

|| _the Cuarrman said that when he informed Mr, Bailey that the 
Signatures exceeded 5000, out of which, he might state, not 1000 took 
|| the gas—(shame!)—he would readily admit the inexpediency of 
|| Teading over such a listof names. [A Voice: Publish the names, and 
circulate them in the Boiough. (Cheers.)] The 1000 who did take the 
gas included a very large number who had made no pledge at all: a 
| circumstance which made the contrast more striking and disagreeable. 
| Unless, however, they were to adjourn to some early hour in the 
|| Morning, and sit until late at night, it would be impossible for them 
| to enter into the moral character of these 5000 gentlemen. 
i| Mr, Baitey admitted that it was impossible, then, to read over the 
|| Whole of the 5000 names; but he should take an opportunity of 
|| Moving that the names should be published and circulated. (Cheers.) 
|| The parties who had signed their names to take the company’s gas, 
|| 8nd had afterwards broken their pledge, were guilty of as great dis- 
|| honour as the man who attached his name to a bill which he then 


| 
| 
| 


| refused to meet; and he considered, therefore, that the names of 


|| those persons should be held up to the world. (Cheers.) 
| The Cuarmman said that he had now stated simply, frankly, and 


| plainly, the true position in which the matter stood; and if he had 


! e . 
| done so with more warmth than some of them could justify, they 
| Would attribute it, he trusted, to the peculiar position in which he 








as it had, too, only one-fourth of the capital invested that would 
have been required if there were n.ore than one concern, they 
went cheaply to work, and were enabled, therefore, to supply 
this important article to the consumers at the rate of 5s. per 1000 
cubic feet. Out of the profits derived from the manufacture of gas 
at this price, the municipal authorities applied yearly t:om £10,000 
to £15,000 to the improvement of their city. ‘The same system was 
pursued with respect to water, it being very properly felt that it and 
gas were articles so necessary to commerce and to life that they should 
be supplied to all at the lowest possible price; and he hoped that, 
| ere long, they would become municipal questions in Southwark, and 
that they should have them entirely under their own control. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, there was some apprehension that the price of coal 
would continue to rise, in consequence of the increase in its exporta- | 
| tion, and also the rise in the cost of freightage and labour. Should 
this appreliension be realised, he asked them whether there was not 
a greater probability of keeping down the price of gas when their 
working expenses would be so much less, and when the capital on| 
which dividends would be payable would be only one-fourth? (Hear, 
hear.) Ile asked them, therefore, whether the abstract principle of 
‘districting’? was not the best and soundest principle of economy} 
that could be adopted under the present circumstances? He did 
hope, indeed, that this large populous borough would some time or 
other have a corporation of its own, and that then it would manu- | 
facture its gas for itself; and he trusted that when such a day arrived, | 
the municipality would not forget honourably to reward those whose | 
labours had effected the final settlement of this question—(cheers)—| 
and make some of them, at least, aldermen, that in that new capacity | 
the Borough might have the benefit of the energy, the enterprise, and | 
the perseverance which they had exhibited throughout this successful | 
agitation, (Cheers.) 

Mr, Hix, of Lambeth, in moving the first resolution, said that, | 
whatever additional light he might throw on the subject before the | 
meeting, he was quite sure that he could add nothing to the intel-| 
lectual castigation with which the chairman had visited the conduct | 
of those recalcitrant consumers who had so faithlessly broken their | 
honour to their fellow-consumers. In the face of the facts adduced by} 
the chairman, scarcely any language which could be employed could | 
be too severe. (Hear, hear.) The statement made by Mr. Thwaites| 
must commend itself to the mind and heart of every one present, as| 
being the sincere emanation of an honest mind, which had hitherto, 
been strugzling with great difficulties, and felt now constrained to| 
publish facts which it was, before, inexpedient to make known. It | 
was a plain, unvarnished statement, which no one could hear without 
arriving at the conclusion that the step taken by the trustees was, in 
every respect, proper and expedient, and that in taking such a step 
they had consulted the best interests of the consumers. The arrange- 
ment that was entered into was this:—Up to the present time, the| 
pipes of all the companies, with the exception of the Surrey Gas 
Consumers’ Association, had traversed the whole of the district, there | 
being in some roads—Kennington-road, for instance—three mains, 
while each company had not, perhaps, more than a dozen lights in 
that road. Instead of this, each company would now have .its own| 
district ; all its consumers would be concentrated in one point; there | 
would be less cost in the collection of money, less waste of gas, less | 
expense in working, and in the avoidance of duplication of the| 
mains; and when coals were lowered in price, they might reasonably 
expect that gas would be still further reduced in price. (Hear, hear.) 
Many a-persions had been cast on the character of the trustees. He} 
had, however, closely watched their conduct throughout this move- | 
ment, and he could not help saying that it stood out in bold relief to| 
the treachery and ingratitude of the consumers. (Cheers). It was 
scarcely credible that, in a borough like Southwark, persons would | 
come to a meeting, and cheer with enthusiasm the promoters of a} 
company established for a public good, and that when that company | 
required their assistance, they should have so shamefully deserted it, 
notwithstanding the solemn declarations which they had made to} 
stand to it. It was a warning that they ought never to be led| 
away or deluded by the enthusiastic demonstrations of a public | 
meeting. Mr. Hill concluded by moving the following resolution :— 
“That this meeting, having heard from the chairman a full and 
satisfactory statement of the recent arrangements made by the 
several gas companies south of the Thames, whereby, in future, | 
each company will supply a separate and distinet district, and they 
having at the request of the trustees given their several guarantees—| 
first, that the price of gas shall not be raised above 4s. per 1000} 
cubic feet, unless there shall be such a rise in the price of material! 
and, labour that would render it necessary—such increase of price to| 
be upon the basis of 1852; secondly, that a public officer shall be ap-_| 
pointed by the Board of Trade, or some other independent body, whose 
duty shall be to test the quality and illuminating power of the gas! 
supplied by all the four companies, and report thereon; thirdly, that 
an officer shall be appointed by the same authority, whose duty shall | 
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be to examine all meters, when requested by any consumer, and the 
certificate of such officer to be binding on all the companies: that this 
meeting is of opinion that the arrangement above detailed is one cal- 
culated to afford permanent advantages to the consumers at large, 
and, at the same time, to secure to the several companies a fair and 
equitable return for the capital invested: and that the thanks of the 
consumers are eminently due to the trustees—Messrs. Thwaites, 
Wade, and Bone—for the care and zeal with which they have, in this 
arrangement, guarded the interests of the public consumers; and the 
thanks of this meeting are hereby tendered accordingly. The meeting 
further desires to express its full confidence in the directors of the 
Surrey Gas Consumers’ Company, by whose influence alone the price 
of gas has been reduced, and that reduction sustained.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Rocrrs seconded the resolution, He considered that this 
would be their final meeting on this long-agitated question, which was 
at length settled, and settled, he conceived, very much to the ad- 
vantage of the consumers of gas in the district. (Hear, hear.) The 
gentleman who occupied the chair this evening first agitated the re- 
duction of gas from 8s. per 1000 cubic feet—precisely double what it 
now was; and this fact alone was sufficient to show them how much 
they were indebted to those who had spent their time and their money 
in accomplishing this object. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Bartey asked whether High-street would be deprived of this 
association’s gas by the arrangement of “districting” ? 

The CuairMan said that, in arranging the districts, each district 
ought to be as complete as possible, and that this would necessarily 
involve the old companies giving up a little of the ground occupied 
formerly by them, while the new company, in their turn, must re- 
linquish a portion of their field, so that each district might be compact, 
and within a ring fence, as it were. 

Mr. Baitey: Then, I suppose, we shall not have much longer the 
gratification in High-street of burning the new company’s gas? 
(Laughter.) 

The Cuarrman said he should have been glad indeed if the plan 
had enabled them to illuminate the houses and shops of a class which 
he had described that evening—(laughter); but, unfortunately, 
that neighbourhood would not be included in the district allotted to 
them. The gas supplied to High-street and all other neighbourhoods 
would be, however, of the same quality, provision for that having been 
made in the appointment of a chemical referee. 

Mr. Roxson, referring to the appointment of public officers by the 
| Board of Trade, asked whether it was at all imperative on the Board 
| of Trade to make such appointment, if so required ? (Hear, hear.) 

The Cuarrman repliedthat the companies had given their guarantees, 
and were bound to the appointment of such an officer. 

Mr. Rozson explained that he wished to know whether it was at all 
binding on the Board of Trade to make the appointment of these 
officers ? 

The Cuarrman: The resolution atates, ‘‘ by the Board of Trade, or 
any other independent body.”” The companies would have nothing 
to do with the appointment. (Hear, hear.) 

A Consumer in the body of the hall here charged Mr. Robson with 
being one of those who had signed the pledge to take the company’s 
gas, but had afterwards refused, and become the customer of one of 
the old companies. (Shame.) 

Mr. Rosson admitted that he was not one of those who had been 
deluded by the promises of the new company. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Harprne, of Lambeth-walk, said that they could not deny the 
debt of gratitude which they owed to the originators of this company, 
through whose exertions gas had been reduced from 9s, to 4s. (Cheers.) 
He was convinced that, if they had not come forward as they had 
done, gas would never have been one halfpenny cheaper. (Cheers.) 
There had been, however, a great deal of talk about the capital which 
had been expended. Now, he wanted to know how dividends were 
to be paid on all that immense capital, when a greater part of the 
pipes would not be used at all. He always thought that the great 
expense was in laying down these mains, so many of which would be 
now rendered useless by this arrangement. 

The Cuairman said that the question was a very pertinent one; 
but Mr. Harding forgot that the principal cost which gas companies 
had to incur, was not the expense of laying down the mains, but the 
very serious loss occasioned by leakage; and when their pipes were 
spread over a large district, and were constantly disturbed by the 
action of one or the other of their competitors, this leakage of gas 
was considerably increased. Even through new pipes, well jointed, 
it could be scarcely credited what a great amount of gas was forced 
through the joints when the ground adjacent was at all disturbed. 
It might be imagined, therefore, that the larger the area over which 
the pipes were spread, the greater was the amount of the leakage. 
There was also a very heavy item in gas works—the amount of gas 
which some clever individuals managed to obtain without paying a 
farthing for; and great losses were incurred, where the district was 
very extensive and not compact, by the changes of residence, which 
enabled persons to leave the gas company in debt, and then become 
a customer of another, which would be treated, perhaps, in the same 
manner. The cost of duplication was, however, among the most 
serious; and this great and unnecessary expense would be saved by 
this arrangement. 

Mr. Harpine asked what would be done with the new company’s 
gas pipes in those districts which they would not continue when this 
arrangement was carried into effect to supply ? 

The Cuairman replied, that they would be used where further 
mains might be required. 

Mr. Bone expressed his surprise that the complaints against this 
arrangement should emanate only from those who had refused to take 
the new company’s gas. (Hear, hear.) His friend Mr. Robson, for 
instance, had been solicited over and over again to become a cus- 
tomer of the new company, but had always refused to be supplied by 





had resulted from the labours of the trustees—(hear, hear)—and yet | 
he was one of the very first to detract their characters. But Mr, | 
Robson, if he felt grieved at the course which had been taken, was_| 
at perfect liberty to establish a new company to-morrow. (A laugh, 
Instead of leaving the districts where their pipes were not laid down | 
to be at the mercy of the other companies, who might have charged | 
them 6s., or any price, the Surrey Gas Consumers’ Company, by this | 
arrangement, had made the price, throughout the whole of the dis. | 


tricts, at the uniform rate of 4s.,and had ensured its good quality and | 


correct measurement by the appointment of public officers. (Hear.) 
Mr. Rosson: My friend and opposite neighbour—in more senses | 
than one—Mr. Bone has thought fit to produce me in a manner I 
did not expect. 
The Cuarrman: You produced yourself. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Ronson: I can only say that I did not intend to find any fault 
with the directors for having sold the company. (Oh!) | 
The Cuarrman: I hope you will use terms that are true. 
Mr. Ronson: I wish to do so. | 
The Cuarrman: Then I say that you must either j tify or with- 
draw that expression. (Cheers.) There is no “sell.” (Cheers.) | 
Mr. Rozson: You will pardon me for saying this—that the trustees 
most certainly have violated the assurance they gave, that there should 
be no amalgamation under any circumstances whatever, with any com. 
pany that was or might be in existence. (Cheers.) If this is not an 
amalgamation—parcelling out the districts together—I don’t know 











what is. (Cheers.) 
The Cuatrman: Is this an answer to what you call Mr. Bone’s| 
attack ? ] 
Mr. Ronson: I am coming to it, i} 
The Cuarmrman: If you are not going to speak to the question, let | 
us first hear those that have not spoken already; and then, if there is 





a great deal of spare time, probably we can allow our friend to express | 
himself in his peculiar style. He is mistaken, however, if he thinks || 
I am afraid of discussion; but it is my duty as chairman to give the | 
right to al] that chvose to have their say. (Hear, hear.) i| 
A Consumer, who stated that he was a customer of one of the old | 
companies, asked what was the motive of the guarantees given by || 
the companies for the fulfilment of their engagement; for, if the 
guarantees were only nominal or trifling in amount, it might be the|| 
interest of the companies to break their contract, pay the forfeit, and || 
then have it all their own way. (Hear, hear.) |} 
The Cuarrman said that the guarantees were much safer. If there|| 
should be a breach of covenant on the part of any of these companies, I} 
and if it were not immediately corrected, there would be an end to the | 
agreement, and the Surrey Consumers’ Company would be like a lion || 
that would very soon bring them to their senses, by springing out || 
over all the district. (‘‘ Hear, hear,’”’ and cries of “‘ Oh, oh!’’) 
A SuHarenouper of the Surrey Company: I think you ought to be | 
bound tight. (Cheers.) i} 
The Cuarrman: That is a question you must argue with your || 
brother shareholders. We are here now only for the public principle. 
SHAREHOLDER: If the proposition had been made two or three | 
years ago, it might have done very well. i 
Mr. Crank stated that he had been a gas consumer of Southwark || 
for the last thirty-five years, and he knew perfectly well, since depu- | 
tation after deputation waited in vain on the old gas companies, that || 
had it not been for the gentlemen who started the Surrey Company, || 
they would not have obtained, up to this very day, a reduction of one || 
farthing on the price of gas. (Cheers.) He thought that they ought || 
to be quite satistied with the arrangement at present ; if it were found | 
to contain any error, it would be rectified, they might depend upon it, 
by another set of such enterprising and energetic men as those who had 
originated this movement. (Cheers. ) 
The resolution was then put by the Chairman, and was carried 
unanimously 
Mr. Bartey then moved a resolution to the effect that the conduct 
of the parties who had signed to take the gas of the Surrey Company, 
and had broken that pledge, deserved the condemnation and censure 
of the meeting, and that their names should be published by the 
directors and circulated in the Borough. (Cheers.) 


The Cuairman thought, that having told these parties their faults, | 
they could afford to be generous, and need not crucify them before 
their neighbours by publishing their names, (Hear.) It would 
create a great deal of ill feeling, and would answer no good purpose; 
and he hoped, therefore, that Mr. Bailey would stop at the vote of 
censure, which would be quite sufficient. 

Mr, Witt1ams seconded the resolution, feeling very strongly, as an 
inhabitant of High-street, the dishonour of being at all associated 
with those who had acted in such a shameless manner. He repu-| 
diated the idea that he, or any honest tradesman, could put his name 
to a document and then break his promise; and if the names of these 
parties were not published, it would cast a lasting stigma on the 
characters of those inhabitants of High-street who had stood to the | 
company throughout. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Rocers said that though he was as anxious as any of them could | 
be to carry out Mr. Bailey’s wish, if it were practical, yet he thought | 
the directors had quite enough at present to do with their money | 
without throwing any lawsuits in their way. (Hear, hear.) He | 
(Mr. Rogers) had told one tradesman that he would publish his | 
name, with the names of those who had acted in the same dishonour- 
able manner; and the reply he received was, that if such a threat 
were repeated, legal proceedings would be instantly taken. It was} 
impossible, therefore, that Mr. Bailey’s resolution could be carried | 
into effect. (Hear, hear.) 
An amendment was then moved by a consumer, censuring the | 
conduct of the tradesmen referred to, and, on being put by the 
chairman, it was carried without dissent. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded the chairman, the meeting 





it. He (Mr. Bone) did not know whether Mr. Robson had signed 
the paper or not, but he had participated in the advahtages which 
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MEETING OF THE DEPTFORD CONSUMERS. 


A public meeting of the gas consumers of Deptford was held on 
Tuesday evening last, in the Mechanics’ Institution, High-street, 
Deptford, for the same purpose as the one held the previous evening 
in Southwark. The attendance was not very numerous, and the 
\|proceedings did not commence until half an hour after the time 
| appointed. Mr, J. Tuwarres (who was accompanied by Mr. Sheriff 
| Croll, the engineer to the company, and two or three of the directors, 
| residents in Deptford) was called to the chair. 
| The CuarrMAn, having referred to the meeting which had been 
jheld on the previous evening in Southwark, for the same purpose, 
|| stated that the trustees had called the Deptford consumers together 
|in order that they might receive every information as to the nature of 
|| an arrangement which they had no doubt heard had been entered into 
\|between the Surrey Gas Consumers’ Association and the old com- 
\panies, with a view of securing to every district the advantage of 
pure gas at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. The details of the arrangement 
|did not, perhaps, interest the consumers of Depttord as much as the 
|| consumers of Southwark ; but the trustees thought it only respectful 
| to the inhabitants of a district trom which they had received so much 
| support throughout their contest to put them in full possession of the 
inature of the change which was about to be made. ‘The thin 
| attendance of consumers he attributed to the confidence reposed by 
|them in the direction of the Surrey Company, and to a conviction 
that the persons who composed that direction would not take 
jany step which would at all prejudice the interests of the con- 
isumers. (Hear, hear.) Certain statements had been very indus- 
|triously circulated by the old Deptford Gas Company in some of their 
|local parliaments with reference to this arrangement, which were so 
jutterly untrue that the trustees wished to have an opportunity in 
|publie of refuting them, and of meeting face to face the persons who 
|had originated the calumnies, if they had the courage and the bold- 
\|ness to come forward and publicly reiterate them. (Cheers) The 
Deptford Company had, no doubt, been very much annoyed at the 
circumstance that the Surrey Company enjoyed the custom of nearly 
all the consumers in this district; and he, as an individual resident in 
Deptford, had not been a little amused from time to time to note the 
spasmodical manner in which the old company, after a short lull, 
managed to pluck up enough courage to assail afresh their younger 
but more successful competitor. It was necessary, therefore, to 
examine the true position and merits of the two companies, and 
to see what had really taken place, and what each company had 
done, in order to refresh the memory of those forgetful consumers 
!|who were such warm partisans of a company which existed in 
|| this district ; he said existed, because, he heard that there was such 
||a company still, though he knew that a large portion of the consump- 
|| tion in the district did not belong to it; but if the old company could, 
||notwithstanding such unfavourable circumstances, contrive still to 

|make an honest living, it was no subject of regret to him. He trusted 
j|that after he had placed before them, side by side, the acts of the 
|| two companies, they would be enabled to see how far the statements 
'| which had been made corresponded with the fact. Now, he remem- 
|| bered very well—for it was not four or five years ago—when this agita- 
'!tion commenced, hearing it asserted by the same gentlemen who had 
\|been so industrious in their rumours of late, that they were manu- 
facturing gas at 6s. per 1000 cubic feet, and that at that price it 
|was a decidedly losing game, and they all expected to become bank- 
||rupts. (Laughter.) As to listening to the modest request of the con- 
|| sumers, to have the gas reduced to 4s., it was an utter impossibility, 
! for they were being ruined at 6s.; and, therefore, to ask for gas at 4s. 
|| was one of those immoral things which the agitators for cheap gas so 
|| strongly condemn—namely, obtaining a commodity at a price which 
|| was below its fair market value, Again and again, however, the request 
|| was repeated by the consumers; deputation after deputation was sent 
| to that respectable body, the directors of the Deptford Gas Company ; 
|and how they were received he would not now attempt to describe. 
| The reply made by the company was uniformly the same—that it was 
j utterly impossible to manutacture gas even at 6s, and pay an honest 
dividend on the capital which they had expended. Toa great many 
of the consumers, simple-minded gentlemen as they were, such a de- 
|claration, so often repeated, and coming from respectable persons, 
appeared, notwithstanding the statistics on which they had based 
their request for the reduction to 4s., to be truthful and correct; end 
they thought that there must be some circumstances in Deptford, 
connected with the manufacture of gas, that must greatly have in- 
|creased its cost beyond that which was incurred in other places. 
|| Unfortunately, however, for their simplicity and credulity, and un- 
[ern also for the veracious character of the directors of the 


























||Deptford Gas Company, the latter subsequently discovered, that 
|| Whereas four years before, gas at 6s. was a decidedly losing game, 
|| they could then afford to supply it at 3s, 4d., or little less than half 
the former price, and clear a handsome profit, (Laughter.) Whether 
\|it was that they discovered the philosopher’s stone in the coal which 
|| they were in the habit of carbonising—(laughter)—or that they found 
{/8ome means of obtaining the material cheaper, or that they were 
|enabled to make some enormous reduction in the expense of manu- 
| facture, or could dispose of the residue of their material more profitably, 
he knew not; but certain it was than an extraordinary light burst upon 
them—that where 6s. was a loss, 3s. 4d. was a gain. Now, the Surrey 
Consumers’ Gas Association was established for the simple purpose of 
doing that themselves which the old company refused to do for them. 
They had tried the old companies—they had employed every entreaty, 
every argument, every persuasion that they were masters of, in order to 
bring them to a sense of the propriety of reducing the price of their 
gas to 4s,; but they were refused. The only resource they had was 
to make their own gas; and in this spirited determination had ori- 
ginated the Surrey Gas Consumers’ Association. Suddenly, the old 
Company reduced its price to 3s. 4d. Was this done, did they think, 
out of gratitude to the consumers; or as an atonement for the long 
period during which the reduction had been withheld ; or as a com- 











ensation for the manner in which the consumers had been treated ? 

f, indeed, they pretended that there had been such a change in the 
circumstances affecting the commodity which they supplied, as 
enabled them to make such a large reduction, consistently with their | 
statement that they had been losing money at 6s., he could only say, | 
in the blunt manner in which he was wont to express his thoughts as | 
they passed through his mind, that such an assertion was beyond his | 
credit and belief. (Hear.) It was his honest conviction that they 
had calculated on the consumers of Deptford being animated by such | 
absolute selfishness that they would be enticed by the bait held out | 
to them, and would desert the persons whose enterprise and energy 
alone had brought about this extraordinary change. (Hear.) They 
thought that, if they only reduced the price of their gas below that 
charged by the Surrey Company, such was the downright avaricious | 
spirit of the people of Deptford that they would snap at the 3s, 4d., | 
and would give up the object of their first love, and turn their backs | 
upon the instrument that had effected such great results as to bring 
the price of gas at one time from 8s, to 6s., and at another time from 
63. to 38s, 4d. The estimate they formed of the people of Deptford 
was, that they were influenced solely by sordid and selfish motives, 
and that the part they had taken in this movement did not spring 
from any high public feeling, but from a low desire to promote their 
own pecuniary advantage. They had, however, sadly mistaken the 
men of Deptford. (Cheers.) That there were some few in Deptford 
who fully realised the expectations of the old company was, unfor- 
tunately, not to be denied; but the Deptford Gas Company learnt, 
and learnt to its cost, that they had made a false and unjust 
estimate of the character of the people with whom they had to 
deal. He had occasion, at a numerous meeting of the Southwark 
consumers, to allude to the honourable conduct which the Deptford 
consumers had exhibited in resisting the attractive temptation offered 
by the old company in that district, and he had the pleasure of 
holding them up asa pattern of honest and patriotic men, well worthy 
of imitation by the people of Southwark. (Cheers.) Now, he had 
heard it said that the Surrey Company were only anxious to obtain | 
the undisturbed control of the Deptford district, and that they would 
then make them pay dearly for their credulity. It was also stated | 
stated that, with this object in view, the Surrey Company were parti- 
cularly desirous of buying out the Deptford Company, that they might 
be then left in sole possession of the field. Indeed, so enraged was 
the old company at the success of the Surrey Consumers’ Association, | 
that it had actually become a most industrious champion of the con-| 
sumers, and an earnest advocate of cheap gas, under the disguise of | 
which they levelled all their attacks at the new company. (T.aughter.) 
These were the statements which were circulated by these parties; | 
and it was now his business to disabuse their minds of the great | 
amount of hypocritical cant that had been employed so much of late | 
by some individuals in the employ of the old company. 


He would | 
tell them the w.ole of the transaction which these assertions referred |! 
to, and he would leave them to draw their own inference. ‘The Surrey || 
Company did not want the Deptford Company, and the facts would \| 
substantiate this statement. When the Surrey Company was about | 
to extend their pipes in the district of Deptford, some conversation | 
took place on the subject between the engineer of the association and | 
some parties interested in the Deptford Company. It was then sug- | 
gested that, instead of incurring the great expense of laying down | 

pipes, &c., it would be more judicious to purchase the plant and || 
pipes of the existing company; and no sooner was this proposition | 
broached, than a meeting of the directors of the Deptford Company‘ 
was called, and they then agreed to offer the whole of their works, &c., | 
to the Surrey Company for the sum of £15,000. An official letter | 
was received by the directors of the Surrey Company communicating | 
this offer, and it was accepted (subject, of course, to the approval of | 
the shareholders); and if there were any shareholder of the old com- | 
pany present, and it was any consolation to him to know that such | 
was the fact, he (the chairman) could assure him that £15,000 was a| 
great deai more than the works were worth. (Laughter.) A few days | 
after the directors of the Surrey Company had signified their accept- | 
ance of the Deptford Company’ soffer, the secretary of the latter company | 
made a most extraordinary application to the engineer of the Surrey | 
Company, viz., that the official letter which contained the offer of | 
the sale of the Deptford Company for £15,000 should be handed over | 
to him ; and what did they think the Surrey Company—which was | 
so anxious to buy up the Deptford Company—did ? Why, they gave 

up the letter at once. The result was, that the directors of the Dept- | 
ford Company, thinking that they had got hold of amalleable company, | 





as “‘green”’ as themselves—(laughter)—called a meeting, and then | 
sent to the Surrey Consumers’ Company a modest intimation that | 
they were prepared to sell their concern for £17,000. (Laugiter.) | 
Now, he thought that these gentlemen deserved very great credit. 
He liked, above all things, a man who was all of a piece. (Laughter.) | 
If there was one characteristic which he liked in human nature, and 
which would induce him to pull a fellow-creature out of a ditch, it 

was that he was all of a piece, that his actions hung well together ; | 
and the acts of this company, from first to last, both to the consumers 

and the Surrey Company, were all of one piece—a piece of duplicity 
—(cheers)—and a piece of unbusiness-like transactions, just as ex- 
plicable as their reduction in the price of their gas from 4s. to 3s. 4d. 
(Cheers.) ‘This was the body which had been reading lectures to the 
Surrey Company on morality! (Cheers.) Now, he could assure 
them that the Surrey Company did not want the Deptford concern at 
all. ‘he Deptford Company was, he understood, about to lay out 
£5000 on their works—when they got it—(‘‘ Hear, hear,’ and 
laughter); they were going to improve their manufacture, and, no 
doubt, would soon reduce their gas from 3s, 4d, to 2s. 3d. To those, 
however, who did not understand much of engineering matters, it did 
appear that, if the works required repairs which would cost £5000 
in order to place them on an equal footing with other gas companies, 
they could not be in a very first-rate trim. (Hear, hear.) What the 


result of it would be he could not undertake to predict; but most 
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| probably the shareholders—the great safety-valve of all boards of 
| directors, and the only security against their thorough insanity— 
(laughter)—might perhaps prevent these rash directors from throwing 
more money into the ditch than they had already; but they had an 
‘undoubted commercial right to lay out their £5000, and to spend it 
how they pleased, and to sell gas, if they pleased, at 2s. 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet. (Laughter.) But the question was this—how could the 
| consumers possibly have confidence in such a vacillating body ? (Hear, 
|hear.) Supposing that it was possible for this Deptford Company— 
| but fortunately it was not—to get rid of the Surrey Consumers’ 
| Association, what could they be expected to do then? Would they 
| improve their gas, and reduce its price still further; or would they 
take a jump back again to the old price of 6s.? The question must 
be solved by a reference to their past conduct ; and when they looked 
at that, they might form their deductions as to how much confidence 
| they could place in these gentlemen, Mr, 'Thwaites then proceeded to 
| describe the nature of the arrangement which had been entered into 
| between the Surrey Company and the three other companies in the 
| district, and pointed out that, while thesystem of‘ districting’ would 
|Save a considerable expense to each company, the consumers were 
, secured gas at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, and that its quality and correct 
| measurement were also ensured by the appointment of public officers, 
| whose duty would be to test the illuminating power of the gas, and 
to examine the condition of the meters. The arrangement was one 
| which could not fail in every respect to be satisfactory to the public; 
and he should have the gratification of feeling, he was sure, that 
the Surrey Consumers’ Association—brought into being, as it had 
| been, by the consumers, and sustained, as it had been, by the con- 
| sumers— would still continue pre-eminently to have the confidence of 
the consumers. (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. Axrcuer said he wished to know what was the capital of 
the Surrey Consumers’ Company, what was the liability of each 
| shareholder, and what interest the trustees had in the concern ? 

Mr. Tuwatres said that with the capital of the company the 
|| gentlemen who had put these questions could have no business unless 
|| he was a shareholder; and if he were a shareholder, then he could get 
|| the information he required by waiting until the shareholders’ meeting. 

(* Hear,”’ anda laugh.) It wassufficient for the public to know that 
| the company was arespectableone. (Cheers.) The question was, there- 
fore, entirely out of order. (Hea.) The last question, relating to the 
trustees, he (the chairman) had no hesitation in answering. He had 
a very great interest in the Surrey Consumers’ Company—his honour, 
his reputation, and his character, were bound up with it; but he had 
not a single sixpence invested in it. (Cheers.) He wished, indeed, 
for his pocket’s sake, that he was in a position to invest his money in 
such a concern; but he felt that, standing as he did between the 
public and the company, he should not be acting correctly were he 
to become a shareholder of the company, or have any pecuniary 
interest init. (Hear, hear.) But if he were asked whether he held 
no shares because he was atraid of the liability attached to them, he 
would simply point to the prosperity of the company, now so noto- 
tious that many a person would be very glad to have an opportunity 
of investing his capital in it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Arcuer: The other trustees though ? 

The Cuairman: The three trustees, sir, all row in one boat, and 
not one of them hold a single share in the company. 

Mr. Arcuer: Then as to the liability of the shareholders? 
| he Cuxarmman: I am sure I would insult your common under- 
standing if I were to answer such a question. Our friend appears, 
| from the questions he has put, to be very ignorant indeed; but this 
is, certainly, the climax of ignorance, (Cheers and laughter.) 
| Mr, Masters having cited the results which had been brought about 
'in this case, as a proof of the advantages of constant agitation and 

perseverance, moved the following resolution :—‘‘ That this meeting, 
having heard from the Chairman a full and satisfactory statement of 
the recent arrangements made of the several gas companies south of the 
Thames, whereby, in future, each company will supply a separate and 
distinct district, and they having, at the request of the trustees, given 
their several guarantees—first, that the price of gas shall not be raised 
above 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, unless there shall be such a rise in the 
price of material and labour that would render it necessary—such in- 
crease to be on the basis of 1852; secondly, that a public officer shall 
|! be appointed by the Board of Trade, or some other independent body, 
whose duty shall be to test the quality and illuminating power of the 
|| gas supplied by all the four companies, and report thereon ; thirdly, 
that an officer shall be appointed by the same authority, whose duty 
| shall be to examine all meters when required by any consumer, and 
tiie certificate of such officers be binding on all the companies: that 
this meeting is of opinion that the arrangement above detailed is one 
calculated to afford permanent advantages to the consumers at large, 
and at the same time to secure to the several companies a fair and 
' equitable return for the capital invested; and that the thanks of the 
|consumers are eminently due to the trustees, Messrs, ‘Thwaites, 
Wade, and Bone, for the care and zeal with which they have guarded 
the interests of the public consumers; and that the thanks of this 
|meeting are hereby tendered accordingly; and the meeting further 
desires to express its full confidence alone in the directors of the 
Surrey Consumers’ Gas Association, by whose influence alone the 
price of gas has been reduced, and that reduction sustained.” 
(Cheers. ) 
| Mr. Anrcner complained that the chairman had acted in a very 
partial manner in refusing to hear him, and said he was surprised 
that such should be the conduct of a chairman connected with a 
company which carried such a high head as the Surrey Gas 
Consumers’ Association. 

The Cuammman asked Mr. Archer to wait until the resolution had 
been seconded. 

Mr. Norroik seconded the resolution, remarking that he was of 
opinion that had it not been for the exertions of the Surrey Company, 
they never should have had gas at 4s. (Hear.) 

















Mr. AncuEr was then about to speak, when the Chairman asked | 
him whether he was a consumer? He replied that he was; and a 
person in the hall stated that he was aconsumer of the old company, || 
The Chairman said that that was no matter; if he were a consumer 
at all, he was entitled to a hearing. Mr. Archer, after a little inter. | 
ruption, proceeded to say that he considered the whole matter lay in 
a nutshell, and that if these gentlemen, who, he was told, had made 
themselves liable to the Surrey Company’s debt, which exceeded | 
£70,000—(Oh, oh !)—had only supported the old Deptford Company, || 
there would have been no necessity for competition. (** Oh, oh,” and 
laughter.) However, they had been let in by Mr. Hutchinson in the 
first instance; and now they had Croll, who, Seotchman-like, though | 
he had said that two shops were better than one, took the very first || 
opportunity of amalgamating with the Deptford Company. (Oh!) | 
This was the man that promised to make gas at 38.64. Why, was | 
not he the first man that wrote to the Deptford Company, and pro- || 
posed the sale of their company? and he and the secretary of the || 
Deptford Company—another Scotchman—(laughter)—worked so 
well together, that they endeavoured to persuade the Deptford Com- 
pany into the sale. Now, if Croll had been so anxious to have two 
shops, why did he suggest the purchase of the Deptford Company, | 
which would have done away with the two shops altogether? He | 
(Mr. Archer) was a consumer of Deptford, and quite a disinterested | 
party. (‘*Oh, oh!’ and laughter.) He was told that the Deptford | 
tradesmen came forward most liberally in order to purchase the 
Deptford Company’s works and manufacture gas for themselves; and 
that was what they should have done, for the great expense of all 
these concerns was in the directorship. All the gentlemen that they 
now saw before them on the platform received their £100 a year for | 
attending to their duties as directors, and so,if any company were | 
worth working at all (Interruption. ) 

The CuarrMan said he hoped they would listen to Mr. Archer, for 
he (the chairman) was more than ordinarily interested in what that 
gentleman was saying. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Arcuer said he thought that the chairman ought not display 
any partisanship—that it was his duty to hold the balance equally, || 
and not show any bias either the one way or the other. He was sur- 
prised that the chairman should have tried to put him down as he | 
had. (Oh, oh!) 

The Cuarmman: There has been no putting down, Sir. I will give 
you half an hour or three-quarters, if you will speak to the question. || 
I am desirous that you should have a fair hearing. ( Hear.) {| 

Mr. Arcuer: Ah, that is all rubbish. (Laughter.) The Chairman) 
had told them that he and a Mr. John Wade, and some other Mr. John, | 
were trustees of the Surrey Company; but that yet they had not a|| 
single share init. Trust them! It was not likely that they would 
make themselves liable for the debts of the Surrey Company, and s0/| 
they thought it better to keep out of it. There was not a person who} 
was a shareholder in the Surrey Company who was not liable to the|| 
whole amount of that company’s mortgage debt. ‘he chairman did || 
not tell them that. He did not tell them either that the capital of the|! 
company was something about £105,000, and that the mortgage); 
already amounted to £50,000 or £60,000, Ife did not tell them that. 
He (Mr, Archer) had asked the chairman a question with reference || 
to that point, but he had received no answer to it. He considered, || 
therefore, that no thanks whatever were due to the trustees or to the 
directors. Had they come forward in the first instance, or purchased || 
shares in the old company, they might have qualified themselves for || 
directors, and there would have been no necessity for a second shop. 

‘The Cuarrman: I am very much obliged to this young man—— 

Mr. Ancuer: Mr. Chairman, you have spoken once ; hear somebody 
else before you speak again, : 

The CuairMan said that he declined taking instructions as to order 
from a person who was so utterly ignorant of order, (Cheers.) His 
(the chairman’s) duty was to give everybody a fair hearing, aad Mr. 
Archer could not complain that he had not had a fair hearing ; he had 
spoken until he must have exhausted the patience of the meeting by | 
the tissue of untruths which he had uttered, and which he stated as | 
having heard, or as having been told. Why, he might as well have 
believed that he was a handsome fellow, because he had been told so | 
by his mother. (Loud laughter.) Mr. Archer had attacked Mr. | 
Croll because he was Scotchman; but he (the chairman) was sorry | 
for the upper stories of their young friend that he had not a little of | 
the Scotchman in him. (Laughter.) He hoped, however, that before | 
Mr. Archer—the discontented consumer— showed his face again at 2 
public meeting, he would take the precaution of making himself | 
acquainted with facts. Mr. Croll had not amalgamated: there was | 
no amalgamation. (Cheers.) Now, Mr. Archer, it appeared was a 
lawyer’s clerk, and ought, therefore, to have had a sufficient smat- 
tering of the law to know what was the liability of a shareholder of } 
a joint-stock company, without asking the ridiculous question he | 
had; and if he did not know it, he should not, at all events, have 
come there to expose his ignorance on the subject, (Laughter.) He 
(the chairman) could only tell that young man that if he had any 
claim on the company, or if he knegy any one who had a claim on 
the company, there was a check at once to liquidate it—(cheers)— | 
and more than that, if be had any £10 shares in that company, he | 
could now sell them for £i2: such were the strides which the new 
company had made, and were making. (Cheers.) 

Mr, Arcuer claimed to be allowed to reply to the chairman. | 

The CuarrMan refused the permission. 

Mr. Ctemison: If the Surrey Consumers’ Company pay a good || 
dividend, and things go on well, what necessity is there for amalga- i 
mating with the other companies ? 

The Cuarrman: Our friend is mistaken. 


I thought I was explicit | 
on that point; there was no amalgamation, vee | 
Mr, Arcuer: Oh, no amalgamation, but something very like it. | 
The Cuarrman : I am sure that you will require some one to look 
after you, young man, (Laughter. ) 
Mr. Arcuer: Don’t shuffie the question. 
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The Cuarrman: I hope you will not apply such expressions to me, 
orI shall certainly not shuffle the matter. I can understand the 
whole affair very well. I am not so ignorant as you suppose; sol 
hope that, for your own sake, you will keep quiet. (Cheers.) There 
iis no amalgamation, I repeat ; but if the consumers wish to have the 
| price of gas kept down, economy of management is the first step ; 
and simply on that ground the several companies have arranged 
separate districts. The consumers will, therefore, never have to pay 
more than 4s. for their gas, nor can they be imposed upon, as to its 
iquality or its measurement, by any of the companies. . . 
|" Mr. Smrru: But can the companies amalgamate if the directors in 
| London should agree to do so? 
| The Cuarrman : If they agree a thousand times over, they cannot 
jamalgamate. Each company is as separate, and will continue as 
|separate and as distinct, as they had ever been, They had nothing to 
\do with the management of any but their own concern, and every- 
thing would go on as before in that respect. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was then put by the Chairman, and was carried with 
only two dissentients. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman then terminated the proceedings. 











NOVEL DIVING APPARATUS, AND SUBMARINE LAMP. 


amongst our Parisian neighbours, by a series of experiments made in 
l\the river Seine, with a view to test the efficacy of a new form of 
\| Diving Apperatus, the invention of M, St. Simon Sicard. ‘The expe- 
jj and have demonstrated that, by means of the new apparatus, a man 
}may remain from an hour to an hour and a half under water, without 
|having any communi@tion with the surface, or with the atmosphere, 
lin any way whatever: thus affording him the utmost freedom of 
jaction in examining a sunken ship or other object; and, to complete 
ithe perfection of observation thus afforded, he carries with him a 
\lamp which affords a clear and steady light. 


| Much excitement has been caused within the last few months, | 


| pany. 
||riments in question have been crowned with the most perfect success, | the requisitionists is to obtain a committee of investigation, to examine 
i| | the books, accounts, &c. 


| 


| 





| upwards of 730 shares, was presented to the directors of this company, 


These important advantages are secured by an indiarubber or mac- 
intosh dress, in which the diver is enveloped from head to foot; and 
round the neck of which a copper ring is fixed, to which a helmet of 
the same metal is attached, This helmet is connected by two india- 
rubber tubes with a metal box, which is strapped tightly on to the 
shoulders of the diver, and resembles very closely a soldier’s knapsack, 
In one compartment of this box is placed a certain secret chemical | 
preparation, which evolves the oxygen gas necessary to maintain the 
respiration of the diver, whilst another compartment of the box is 
furnished with materials for absorbing the carbonic acid he eliminates; 
and thus a salubrious and uniform atmosphere is preserved. It is 
needless to say that the lamp is also similarly furnished with an 
oxygen and carbonic acid compartment, 

Patents, we believe, have been secured in several countries for this 
invention, which is likely to prove highly useful in a variety of 
instances where the present heavy and cumbrous machinery of the 
diving-bell is inadmissible. It also appears to us that the lamp might 
be of some service in our fisheries, as fish are known to make towards 
any strong light, and might thus be netted with great facility, The 
hint is perhaps worth an experiment. 








Tue Suerrietp Consumers’ Gas Company.—A requisition, signed 
by 63 shareholders of the Gas Consumers’ Company, representing 


on Friday week, desiring them to call a special meeting of the com- 
No reply had been received yesterday at noon. The object of 


By the deed of settlement, if the directors 
decline calling a meeting within ten days, it becomes the duty of the 
requisitionists to do so themselves, If the company is to be saved 
from utter ruin, such investigation must be promptly and thoroughly 
made. We avoid going into details; but we can assure the share- 
holders that some strange revelations will be made, if the committee 
is appointed.—Sheffield Free Press, Aug. 27, 
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CASTINGS, per Ton. " NEWCASTLE. — DERBYSHIRE 
} Average Weight of Cast Iron Gas Pipes, per Yard. a Unscreened, . d. Clay Cross, Deep Main, * 6d 
“Tin, 2in. 2hin. 3in. 4in. Sin. Gin. Tin. Sin. Yin. 10in. 12in. Whitwell Primrose ...... 5 6 perton, and New Birchwood } pa.Gd. per ton, 
Pda al —~ - ~ —— eee § Burnhope ..........00+ 9 SCOTCH CANNEL, 
| 16 21 28 33 51 70 89 107 126 «€©M49 «(17 208 lbs, Dean’s Primrose. } an Boghead ... i 21 0 - 
. woe} Pelton ........00 -?)6 0 Kirkness.... 23 0 ” 
ls ‘a aa o ‘ 9 Capeldrae, first quality 20 0 pas 
il Prices are 5 to 10 per cent. . New- | wap. | 4% 23 = Medomsley . Ditto, second quality10 0 7 
| ees Se higher. : London.'Glasgow) ©. tle, Wales. |= = 85 | Pelaw...... , sedacae SS « a : sane , 160 ” \ 
* | } ! } ixQ *® | Eighton Moor.. Lesmahago atGlasgow 16 0 2 | 
re ’ 3. dif sa/£8.d12 ~ | Felling Main Ditto at Leith ... 17 6 - | 
Bl te i= © “a 3 5 “O ‘ 0 — | . - ? 5 : New Peltor .. | Arniston......... - 16 0 a | 
NIN, WUD cidcsaconpicnsnspadnesenrenion | 4 0 | 4 sted { Saneen 
| 1} and 2 inches Socket Pipes. . 1/75 0615 06615 0615 0610 0 South P az 16 6 te - MO 4 } 
H9}and3 do. do. |7 00610 06 5 6610 06 0 O = - - a { —— e. - 10 6 oe 
4 and5 do. do. 1615 065 06006 5 0515 0 Wast riage ti Sinoves | ric —" t ll 0 : 
| 6 inches and upwards do. , }610 06 0 0/515 0 6 O 0510 OF rasiugton putton..... Kinneil .... ~) F 
4 Seiad Nareniataeh will oees | : ; ‘ 7s South Peareth —_— 7 Knightswood, ee « 
—_— ~~ may , /210 0 210 6/210 0/210 0/210 Of Ramsay’sCannel.. 12 0, | Lochgelly ...... 96 
IE sccccnssentiucartioveinsensaye . { “eve ily 2 me g a 
| meserte, Gnd fusion, hot blast a 610 0515 0510 06 0 0) 5 5 0 Cowen’s Cannel............. l2 0 2° Lumphinan ,.............. 1] 
Do. 2nd fusion, cold blast ... ‘ 700 on 6 00610 0515 0 | 
Tank Plates, § thick and above...... {610 06 0 6/515 0.6 0 6/510 0 FIRE GOODS. LEAD. } 
| Do. ” Jess than &......... . 17 00610 06 5 0 6 10 6 0 Of Best Bricks, 50s. per 1000, at Newcastle. Soft pig, £23 to £24 per ton. j 
| Plain Castings ex. models ..............+ '615 06 0 66 0066 5 0615 O} Do. Clay, 12s. per ton do. | 
|| FREIGHTS, per Tor. | 
| D TANT IR >  TTrpIW entien 2 » is —_—_—_—_+_-_-__ 
| WROUGIIT IRON TUBING, subject to 30 per cent. Discount. Genctiies Ite. Weymouth “ef 
| _ ' ‘ ————<<! Chatham & Roches. 1ls.0d] Yarmouth ...... we CO 
| | 2inches.; I$ineh. | 1} inch. | 1 inch. | 3 inch. | 4 inch. | Cork .1 0 Foreign. 1] 
| Dover ...... . 12 ©] Boulogne.............. 11 6 |} 
| | ao «& e @, e 4, s. d. | s. d. | s d, Dublin ..... . ll 61 Barcelona. 18 0 
| Patent welded tubes, from 2 to 12 fect, per foot 1 8 1 oO}; 0 1 . ee 8 & 0 4% | Exeter Quay . 13 0} Bordeaux . 17 0 
+ aw » Gin. to 18 in., each 3. 0 2 0 9 13 1 0 0 9 Folkestone .... - 11 6] Calais ..... 12 0 4) 
|| Connecting pieces, or long screws - 3.6 2 3 2 0 ;s oi 6 @ 0 ill Hastings... . 12 0] Dieppe 14 0 | 
Bends, springs, and elbows, wrought iro 3.9 2 3; 1 9 1 0; 0 1 0 8 Ipswich . - 9 0} Hamburg . 1b 0 |! 
Tees, WOUGHL OF CBSE .cccocccocecccosseccocese 4 0 2 6 2 0 » eo 3 2 0 10 Jersey .... . ll 0} Havanna 33 0 |} 
Crosses, wrought or cast.. x 4 6 3 0; 2 6 20; 1 6 1 2 London .,...... . 12 43) Havre ... 16 0 |} 
NS ee 17 6 9 6) 7 6 46); 3 3 2 6 Lowestoft - 7 0} Leghorn 22 0 
{| Ditto, with brass plug .... | 38 O 16 0; 1 0]; 7 0 5 6 4 6 Lynn....... . 8 0 Lisbon ... 18 0 | 
|| Diminishing sockets, caps, plugs, and nipples 1 3 0 9 0 8 0 6 0 5 0 4 Margate .. . 10 0} Rotterdam. 14 0 |} 
| Plain sockets scidineail és 10; 0 8 0 7 0 5 | 0 4 0 38 Portsmouth 1L 6] Rouen ......... 18 0 |! 
|| Flanches ....... 1 9 1 6 1 3 1 0 0 9 Plymouth ..... 12 0] St. Petersburgh ... 16 0 || 
| Syphons, 2 quar »| b of] MW Oo 13 6 13 0 j 2 0 Southampton . + 2.8 | eee 12 6, || 
| BONN). EQUINE ccccccscccesscevecsoninontecesevosanecese ll 6 | WW 6 10 3 1 Of 9 6 ff Whitstable............ 1l O| Trieste and Venice 28 0 
| = —— | 
} a. 4 it 
| Advertisenients, | 
| i} 
| PRIZE MEDAL FOR GAS STOVES. | CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. THOMAS EDINGTON, 1 


I C. RICKETS, 


||MANUFACTURER of APPARATUS for advanta- 7 


HOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


(Lately Senior Partner of the 
Phenix Iron Works, Glasgow,) 








geously applying GAS HEATS to CHEMICAL, 
|CULINARY, MANUFACTURING, and_ various 
|DOMESTIC PURPOSES, No. 5, AGAR-STREET, 


| STRAND (opposite Charing-cross Hospital), London. 


{ Q 
iH JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 
@ No. 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London, 
begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Companies 
to his latest improvements in the WET METER, by 
Means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 
| can Gas by any possibility pass through the Meter with- 
| Out registering. 


‘BURNHOPE Gas Coal.—This first- 


— class GAS COAL, for Shipment on the Tyne or 
Wear, can be had on application to 
CHARLES BERTRAM, 
No. 71 Quay, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, 

W PELTON MAIN GAS COAL. 
Parties wanting a supply of these first-class , 
‘|G AS COALS, which are extensively used in the London | 
and other gas works, will please to apply to Mr.JaMEs 
|Joicey, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 











_—_— 








Snort Street, New Cut, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these 

Valves, from the smallest branch to the largest main 
ipe. 

The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 
found very satisfactory :— 

« The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June !0, 1846, 

“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 
state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used 
by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 
sively for seven years past. 1t was adopted to obviate 
the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 
the purpose intended. 

“I have recommended its use in several provincial 
towns with which I am pr ionally connected, and 
have not reeeived any complaint of its having failed in 
auy respect of performing satisfactorily all that is 
required of it. 

“IT am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
‘“‘GEDDIE PEARSE. 
“ Messrs, Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” 





IRON MERCHANT AND CONTRACTOR, | 
17, GORDON-STREET, | 
GLASGOW. 


tt 

HITWELL PRIMROSE GAS | 
COAL.—These excellent Gas Coals are wrought | | 

from the HuTTON SEAM only, and can be shipped either | | 
at the South Dock, SUNDERLAND; or Old Harbour, | 
HARTLEPOOL; or Brandling Drops, SouTH SHIELDS; | 
on application to the WHITWeELL CoaL Comrany, | 
Sunderland, 


OSEPH BOULTON, Gas Meter 
Manufacturer, No. 1, COPPICE-ROW, CLERK- 
ENWELL, LONDON, begs to call the attention of} 
Gas Companies and the public in general to his im- 
proved GAS METER, containing all the latest 
improvements. 
J. B. warrants all Meters to be manufactured of the 
best materials and workmanship, the wheels, &c., 
being of metal. Old Meters repaired on the lowest 

















terms, 
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destroyed and entirely past repair. 


cannot happen in the above improvement. 


up to the present time. 


Meters sent at the lowest London prices. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS. 


JOHN VICKARY 


begs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the various Gag 
Companies and Engi s to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which period g | 
metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or watér, which has been found to 
answer every expectation; as, in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are quite 
J. V. has introduced a coating or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not | 
a particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of gas passing above the water line through the front into the body of 
the Case to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for any length of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes place | 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair. 


J. V. feels confident that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, as it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced 


Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c, 


Carriage paid to any part of England. 


WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER 











The most strict attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate. 
ion 


F. & C. OSLER, 
44, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad-street, Birmingham, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 


(Made from “‘ REGISTERED” DesIGns), with Grass Brancues, &c.; suitable 
for DRAWING-ROOMS and BALL-ROoMs. 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLER to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this clas: of articles—which, with a view to their 
general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 


THEATRES, CoNcCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY EsTIMATE 
ON THE Lowest TERMS. 


The more extensive use of Gas in 





WHITEHOUSE and CO., 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
| of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
| and the perfect manner in which it is welded; in 





proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 
|| the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom. 
| Orders promptly executed. 





AMES FERGUSON, Lessee of the 
Auchinheath Gas Coal-field (the most extensive 
and valuable in the parish of Lesmahago), respectfully 

|| intimates to the Managers of Gas Works and Con- 

‘| sumers of Gas Coal, that he is prepared to ship the best 

| quality of the above well-known COALS at Glasgow or 

i] Leith ; and also to deliver them at the railway stations 

j 

/ 


| 
' 
LESMAHAGO GAS COAL. 
! 


upon, or connected with, the Caledonian Railway, to 
j 7 extent which may be required. 

rice, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
|| tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson, 
{| Gas Coal Works, Lesmahago; or J. H. Jones, 1, Poets’- 
corner, Westminster, sole Agent for London, 


UFFORD’S FIRE-BRICKS, 
RETORTS, CRUCIBLES, andCLAY. A large 
stock always on hand, and every description of Fire- 
proof goods carefully and promptly made to order. 
FRANCIS TONGUE RUFFORD 
(Sole Proprietor), 
Manufacturer of Rufford and Finch’s Patent Porcelia- 
neous Glazed Baths (in one piece), Slabs, Tiles, §c. 
STOURBRIDGE, 


ILLIAM SUGG, Gas Engineer 


and Manufacturer of Patent Wet and Dry Gas 
Meters, combining all the latest acknowledged im- 
provements; Brass Founder, Gas Fitter, and Lamp 
Contractor; Manufacturer of all kinds of Plain and 
| Ornamental Gas Apparatus, and Contractor for the 
Erection of Gas Works. Designs and Estimates sub- 
qitted ; Station Meters and Governors of any size. 
Gas Meter and Apparatus Works, 19 and 20, 
Marsham-street, Westminster. 








ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, } ire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 








SHEARS AND SONS’ 
PATENT DRY GAS METERS 
Are supplied to Gas Companies and the Public as the 
best and simplest Dry Gas Meters in use. ‘They are 
acknowledged to be of first-rate workmanship and accu- 
racy of registration.—Shears and Sons continue to sup- 
ply these Meters on the most favourable terms; and they 
also manufacture Wet Gas Meters, to which they apply 
their Patent Indices. 
BANKSIDE, LONDON. 


Also the Inlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which | 

















HULETT AND CO., 55 anv 56, HIGH HOLBORN, 


PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, 

Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas Meter 
Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to 
be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas Meter ever made. 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 


PENDANTS, 
AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 


GAS FITTINGS. 


GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


SHAD WLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &e. &e.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 
COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 


D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, 

by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer. ; 

Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 

Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed, and enclosing two postage stamps. 


Manufacturers of 


| 


WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, BRASSFOUND.- 
ERS, &c., UNION-STREET, OLDHAM, | 
Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure! 
Registers, Ganges, Experimental Gasholders, Go. 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. | 





GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL, | 
AND CERTIFICATE FOR GAS METERS, | 
Class 22. No, 424. | 


P4dDoN and FORD, Gas Meter and 

APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, | 
FouNDLING Terrace, GRay’s INN Roap, Lonpon, 

Beg, respectfully, to call the attention of Gas Com- 
panies and others to their CHEAP GAS COOKING 
APPARATUS, the most simple and efficient yet pro- 
duced. It has been found on trial to fulfil all the 
culinary requirements of an ordinary family—Roasting, 
Baking, Boiling, and Steaming, at the same time.) 
Price 503., subject to discount. Size, 30 inches high, | 
15 inches diameter. 

In addition to Meters of the patént and ordinary 
description, P. and F. manufacture Station Meters, 
Governors, Experimental Apparatus, and every kind of 
Gas Machinery. | 





NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


it 
EFRIES’S Gas Stoves, Ranges, and 
BATHS just completed for two kitchens in the 
above building. A great variety in stock upon the same 
principle. GAS BATHS from £7, by which a warm 
bath may be obtained for THREE HALFPENCE! 
Gas Covking and Heating Stoves, for all classes, from 
£1. Defries’s celebrated DRY GAS METERS—50,000 
in use. 
Testimonials at the Office, 145, Regent-street. 
Manufactories removed from 10, Hampstead-road, and | 
67, St. Martin’s-lane, to more extensive premises in the 
New-road, near Albany-street. | 


| 

KELLY, Cast Iron Wharf, 31,| 

e 3ankside, London. — Retorts of superior 
quality, Socket and Flange Pipes, Bends, Branches, 
Syphons, and every description of Castings for Gas 
and Water Works, Gasometers, Tanks, Purifiers, Con-| 
densers, &c., erected complete, or the materials — 
plied. | 
Gas Valves and Sluice Cocks on an improved prin- 
ciple. Patent Gas Tubing and Connections. 


A stock of the above articles kept. | 


The Pipes and Retorts supplied by M. K. are cast | 
vertically, which ensures soundness and equality of | 
thickness throughout. 


D° you wish to extend your business? 
to INCREASE YOUR INCOME? or to EFFECT SALES 
FOR YOUR Goons in England or in any part of the world? | 
If you do, then apply, either personally or by letter (pre- | 
paid, with postage stamp for reply), to Mr. HUDSON, | 
Contract Office for Advertisements, No. 2, Lindsey-place, 
Chelsea, Middlesex, where contracts are made for the | 
insertion of Advertisements in all the British, Colonial, ; 
aud Foreign Newspapers, &. This is important to 
Publishers, as well as Advertisers and the public gene-| 
rally.—Agents wanted in the principal towns. 
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